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THESE SERVICES YOU CAN TRUST 


Editorial Help 


N editorial appraisal, reasons for rejection, advice, fee $5. A collaborative- 

consultation criticism, including appraisal, blue penciling, replotting 
suggestions and advice, $10. These fees are for stories or articles not exceeding 
5,000 words. For excess wordage, one dollar a thousand words. The ten dollar 
fee will be deducted from the cost of collaboration entered upon. Collaboration 
plans explained and fees for help with novels on request. Manuscripts thus 
criticized, if found publishable, will be submitted through my New York rep- 
resentative without further charge. 


Basic Training For Success 


HE VALUE of Uzzell training in the fundamentals of fiction writing is 

today being demonstrated in our magazines, novels, and radio entertain- 
ment. The Saturday Evening Post in a recent issue, for just one example, 
has four stories, three of which were written by authors who began their 
careers seriously with our “Fiction Fundamentals.” These three authors have 
testified on this page at different times to the great value of this study. Their 
advice to you will be found in signed statements in our free booklet, “Literary 
Services.” These are not our only successful authors either by a long shot. 
There are scores of them now, publishing in the whole range of our magazines. 
This preparation for writing stories and novels that sell is not $350; it’s only 
$35. If you are serious in your purpose, write to us. Ask advice! Take it! 


We Talk It Over 


HAVE discussed subjects of great practical value to writers seeking pub- 

lication in a series of mimeographed talks which have a steady sale. The 
following are only twenty-five cents each: (1) Art or Money? (2) The Prob- 
lem of Story Ideas. (3) How To Analyze Markets. (4) How To Improve Style. 
(5) Technique of Action Pulp. (6) Technique of Love Pulp. (7) The Big Slicks. 
(8) The Literary Story. (9) The Light Touch. (10) Writing the Love Story. 
(11) The Literary Novel. (12) How to Keep Office Hours and (13) Uzzell Literary 
Quiz. All thirteen talks for $2.75. The following are one dollar each: Story 
Plots for War Times and How to Plot Your Novel. These talks contain the 
experience of a former fiction editor of Collier's, author of stories in Satevepost. 
Collier's, Woman’s Home Companion, etc., and of “Narrative Technique” and 
“Writing As A Career,” published by Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
FREE: Our pamphlet, “Literary Services,” which is full of useful information. 
Send for it. Inquiries answered promptly and personally. 
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Next Time We'll Know. Thanks 
Sir: 

The “experts” who “some how or other made 
a bee out of a crow”, in Margaret Jayne Mc- 
Anaa’s Oh What You Said, W. D. March, 1945, 
were not acquainted with bees, or with the basic 
meaning of “as the crow flies’. 

Distance is judged ‘“‘as the crow flies”, mean- 
ing to measure directly over the top of hills and 
across canyons, freed from the twists and turns 
of the earth trails. Our moderns measure as the 
plane flies, and accurately map the old crow 
flight distance. But they do not try to make a 
“crow line” out of a “bee line”. 

A bee, completely loaded, flies heavily up- 
ward, circles a time or two, and then at high 
speed makes “a bee line”, the fastest, straightest, 
possible journey to the hive. That swift motion 
points like an arrow to the bee’s destination. 

The hunter of a bee tree sits by a spring, 
spots the direction a water-carrier bee-liner 
takes, and follows in an absolutely straight line 
to find his winter honey supply. How do I 
know? I done it. And I hope this l’arns some of 
them thar experts. 











AuDREY SIMPSON, 
Box 656, Las Vegas, New Mexico. 


Writers’ Indiana Conference 


Sir: 

The Writers’ Conference sponsored by the 
Indiana University from June 3-16 will include 
workshops in Poetry, conducted by Horace Greg- 
ory; Fiction, Ruth Suckow; Short Story, James 
T. Farrell; Mystery and Children’s Literature, 
Jeannette Vovert Nolan; and Non-Fiction, Boy- 
den Sparkes. 

Each writer who expects to participate in the 
workshop will submit a manuscript to the Direc- 
tor before May 15. The fee of $25 for partici- 
pating members entitles the person, on accept- 
ance of his manuscript to participate in all work- 
shops and to attend all lectures. Full participat- 
ing memberships without fees will be granted for 
the best group of ten short poems, for the best 
group of three short stories, for the best manu- 
script submitted in drama, non-fiction, novel, 
short story, children’s literature, or any form. To 
be eligible for scholarships, writers must submit 
manuscripts by May 1, 1945. For further infor- 
mation write 

Ratpu L. Couns, Director, 
Indiana Writers’ Conference, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 








“Theyre Rolling on 
the Floor with This 
Book Clutched to 

Their Chests.....!” 


A SENSATION 
wherever English 


is Read 


WRITING FOR 
A LIVING 
By Richard Tooker 


Charles"Chuck" Martin 


Famous western story writer 
n his Nationally Syndicated 
Column): 


“My friend and colleagus 


ogee —— er = 
a_ boo’ 
WRITING. "FOR A LIVI 
Dick is in his middle forties. 
er 


writ ing 
applauding without giove 
. y FOR A LIVING** 
kind of book that 
every FULI 


crate 


is the 
makes 
writer 


Aspiring 
t 


writer, and I make a 





- TIME 


Jack Woodford 


(Leading Writer’s Writer): 
os or a pagan like me 
to ‘read ‘Writing for a 
ing’’ is 


ars I mi 
have been the Char ries Dickens 
of American letters 


a new religion for the 
who don’t believe a thing!"* 





decent review of the 
for the READING 

has one very 

on SEX, 


book 
It 


More power to you; 
Dick Tooker of Phoenix. ... 


Scores of Other Praiseful Comments from 
Canada to Mexico and England. 


45,000 Words .. . 135 Pages... CLEAR print 


ONLY $1.25 Postpaid, 
Ordered Separately 





SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


For Beginning Writers and Part-Time Writers 
RICHARD TOOKER, c/o Sunland Publishers 


Box 148, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Dear Mr. Tooker: 


I want your Talent and Field Determination Analysis, 


together with 


my. copy of Writing for a L 


iving. At- 


tached are several of my stories, or articles of various 
types and a letter outlining my experience and back ground, 


stating what I like a read, 
my hobbies. (Samp 
or _ included, 


what I know most al 
chapters of novel may be subs 
or latter only sent if sufficiently det 


ed.) 
Tell me how much and what kind of talent you beli ieve 


I have, 
where to find my markets. 


Remittance for $3.98 is enclosed to cover the 


and the book. 
immediately, but 
time as it is 
several typed pages, 


that the 


Name 


Address 


and what fields I should write for, 


as well as 


Analysis 


I understand that the book will be sent 


Analysis will require more 


a completely personal report consisting of 
not a mere 


“filled in’’ form, 


SUNLAND PUBLISHERS | 


Box 148, 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
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Dry Gulchers, Lay Off 


EXPERT ADVICE) :.. 


: I am being swamped with letters concerning 
on your stories and books. the article of mine which appeared in the March 
Because of my experience ae re 
. gs . : Your readers should know that the article i 
in writing, editorial and March W. D. is only a part of a letter which I 
sales work, | can be of as- wrote you concerning the possibility of doing a 
sistance to you. full article on the change of trends in Western 
stories. 


EVE WOODBURN It was not my intention to put a halo on my 


. a gray hairs by claiming that I was personally and 
Literary Agent and Critic alone responsible for the ge Tete of the eae 

Terms on Request bang-bang” Western. My original letter, which 
333 East 43rd Street New York City was not intended for publication, referred to the 
fact that I “had a hand in” the switch to the 


“non-bang-bang” type of Western yarn. 








7 . . . ' 
Indiana University Writers Many others also had “a hand in” the begin- 
Conference nings of this type of story—Cliff Farrell, Harry 

Olmsted, Walt Coburn, to name a few writers, 

Bloomington, Indiana and Agent August Lenniger, who helped con- 

June 3-16, 1945 vince editors. Also my good friend Mike Tilden 


of Popular Publications, one of the first of the 
editors to “go” for this type of story. 
In the forthcoming article I am. doing for W. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED D. on the History and Development of the 


For particulars, address Ralph L. Collins, Director 








Assign this important work to an ex- Western story, beginning way back with Ned 

pert with over 27 years’ experience. Buntline’s Buffalo Bill stories, on through the 

Publishers recommend my services. Diamond Dick days, credit will be given where 
ELSIE AUGENBLICK due, substantiated by dates and quotes. 

342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. In the meantime ask the “dry gulchers” to 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 





lay off. 





Joun A. Saxon, 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES California. 


Write for my latest price list before ordering. 500 
3 or 4 line names, address stickers, 25c. 125 8/xll 





letterheads and 125 envelopes, printed 3 or 4 lines, 4, 1-6) 
same copy on both, $1.50. Add 5c to checks. Writers 000 Word Fiction Contest, for Seamen 
Books bought, sold, rented. Sir: 
ee ee ee : Would you kindly run the following? I have 
LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202, Hernando, Miss. been seduced into being final judge for the con- 





test and I have already discovered it is a head- 


5 ache, but in a good cause. 

SHOLL S HUMANITOME The San Francisco local of the United Sea- 
° men’s Services is sponsoring a short story contest 
The Applied Thesaurus for merchant seamen, with the backing and ap- 
By C. V, SHOLL _ of the regional USS and also the national 

_An encyclopedic compilation covering man and ” The contest will be known as THE UNITED 
lite. A guide to Character Delincation, Haman Oeserip- | =SRAMEN’S SERVICES, GOLDEN GATE 
SHORT STORY CONTEST. It is open to all 


Reference lists lead to materia! for ig = any 
sort of Character in every detall—his Body, Costume, | merchant seamen of the United Nations who are 














Mind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sensations, Ap- esi : . 
etites, Temperament, Character, Manners, Habits, Ae- sailing from American ports. Stories must not 
Hons, Speech — So manage = "said"), Voice, Race, exceed 4,000 words; must be in English and 

ocial Status, Occupation, efc., afc. ° d 
3,000 uniquely complete word lists with rare words typewritten ; and addressed stamped envelope 
defined. 60,000 terms. Index with 18,000 references; must be enclosed if mss is wished returned. Con- 
414 77x9/2” ag ges 4 a Se —_— test opens April 15th; closes Nov. 30th, though 

. levi . , noted writer and lecturer, said: - 
tee ‘hentile onlaien you've produced a work which any mss postmarked as mailed before that date 
should be a tremendous valve to oy ene ae. will be honored. No more than two mss to each 
i others. . . 
eal ape cncs Pi gorse Bao coer pi dle contestant. Notices and final rules will be posted 
Price $4.00 (Canada, $4.50, U. S. $), check or money in all union halls, Maritime Commission centers, 
order. C.O.D. $1.00 with order. Money back guarantee. on all ships, etc. All mss and any inquiries should 
be addressed to Mrs. Constance Lemon, c/o 
The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W USS, 439 Market Street, San Francisco, Oali- 
P. ©. Box 133, Flushing, New York pate 
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First prize $150; 2nd $100; 3rd $50. All prizes 
in war bonds. Winning story is guaranteed pub- 
lication in Argosy at $250. All rights to re- 
main with authors. Decision of the judges is 
final. The final judges will be well-known writers 
and critics who know the sea, headed by Albert 
Richard Wetjen, etc. 

ALBERT R. WETYJEN, 
887 Bush Street, 
San Francisco 2. 


Ann Arbor Writers 
Sirs: 

I just can’t keep still any longer . here I 
am moved ’way up north and so far not a sign 
of a writer! Aren’t there any at all in Ann Ar- 
bor? Pittsburgh was full of them—if not good 
writers at least they were writers. But on second 
thought are there ANY good writers? And if 
there are, they surely don’t have time to mess 
around with writing clubs, now do they? 

I left all my Digests at home in Pittsburgh, 
so Editor, is there still time to enter the short- 
short contest? I sure hope so, because maybe 
then I will get up enough incentive to type out 
a few hundred words. Since I’ve been up here I 
haven’t written one word, compared to the 
1,000-word minimum daily in "Boigh. Besides, 
who can write on a battered portable, anyway. 
(I- know, I know, if you want to write bad 
enough, you will do it on brown wrapping paper 
with charcoal . . .) 

Well ’nuff said, keep the Digests coming to 
the new address, and happy rejection-slips to 
you all. 

Jacx Les StrRonc, 
1113 Willard Street, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


@ The Writer’s Digest contest for short-shorts 
closes April 25.—Ed. 


Eureka Springs in Arkansas 
Sir: 

In answer to so many inquiries from the 
WriTer’s Dicest and Writer’s Market readers, 
please let me state that there will be no annual 
inter-state convention here this year, but there 
will be a regional pow-wow, June 23rd and 24th, 
to formulate plans for a writer’s conference just 
as soon as war conditions permit. All writers are 
welcome to attend this meeting, and we will 
have some good speakers on the program. 

The future of Eureka Springs, Arkansas, as a 
writer and artist center is assured. New writers 
and artists are coming all the time and many are 
buying homes here. The latest to join our group 
as resident writers are Marge Lyons, author of 
one of the best sellers, “Take to the Hills,” and 
her husband, Judge L. R. Lyons, who writes and 
lectures. 

Here is a sample of inquiries coming to my 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Sells 95 Stories and Novelettes 


“The introduction you gave me to 
your editor friend, resulting in my 
present assignment to do a complete 
novel for him monthly, is doubly ap- 
preciated, especially since I finished 
my N. I. A. training sometime ago 
and, consequently, have no call on 
your service. Here is concrete evi- 
dence that interest in your students 
continues indefinitely. To date now, 
I have sold 95 stories and novelettes 
to 20 national magazines.’’—DArrELL 
Jorpan, P. O. Box 279, Friendship, 
New York. 


“Flow do I get my Start 
as a writer?" 
....HERE'S THE ANSWER.... 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin, then? 


There is no surer way than to 
get busy and write. 


” 


Gain experience, the ‘‘know how. Understand how to 
use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings 
that now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 


O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a news- 
paper copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk 
Method is today helping men and women of all ages to 
develop their writing talent . . . helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50 and $100. 


Learn to Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. Here your talent gon under the supervision of sea- 
soned writers and critics. mphasis is placed on teaching you 
by experience, We don’t tell you to read this author and that 
author or to study his ave. We don’t give you rules and 
theories to absorb. The N. A. aims to teach you to express 
yourself in your own natural style. You work in your own 
home, on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily Your 
Stories are then returned to us and we put them under a 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Sugges- 
tions are made. Soon you discover you are getting the ‘‘feel’’ 
of it, that. professional touch. You acquire a natural, easy 
approach. You can see where you are going. 

When a magazine returns a story, 
one seldom knows the real reason for 
the rejection; they have no time to 
waste giving constructive criticism. 

The N. L. A. tells you where you 
are wrong, and why, and shows you 
what to do about it. 

approved by the 


A Chance To Test 
Foreign Exchange 


Yourself—Free Control Board, and 


. re = to facilita 

Our unique Writing Aptitude Test financial toe Boe 
tells whether you possess the fu ti fal 
mental qualities necessary to success- Ons, a special per- 
ful writing—acute observation, dra- mit has been as- 
matie instinct, imagination, etc. You'll signed to thelr ac- 
enjoy taking this test. It’s free. Just count with The 
mail the coupon below and see what Canadian Bank of 
our editors think about you. News- C f 
paper Institute of America, One Park jommeree, Montreal. 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925) 





NOTICE TO 
CANADIANS 
Newspaper Iosti- 
tute’s operations In 
Canada have been 














paeenee Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me without cost or obligation your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Wrirter’s Dicest, April. 
Miss 
Big, 20882 0s s ceiciee seen seinwevaceee ive 
Mr. 
Address . a ne nae 
(All corr d dential. No sal will call.) 7-D-565 


Copyright 1945, Newspaper Institute of America. 
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! PLANNED POETRY WRITING ! 


— New! — 

Because of the wide success of her 
NOVEL WRITING PLAN, 
Miss Hamilton announces a new 
POETRY WRITING PLAN, 


in the same form, equally complete and inspiring 
personal help as you write 


Send for Particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction, Criticism: Poetry, Short Story, Novel 
745 S. Plymouth Bivd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


with 








“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” sho ow to write 
and where to sell. Here is vital truction for all g 
writers, beginners and professional I 1 large print- 


ing. Send 25 cents MAIL IT TODAY 


DON'S STUDIO 
518 WRIGHTWOOD, DEPT. W, CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


in coin 








CONSTRUCTIVE 
MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM ViAmMAiL 


$1.00 per 1000 Words—Minimum Fee $5.00 
(Check or Money Order Must Accompany Script) 


* 
MOTION PICTURE SCRIPTS ANALYZED AND 
EDITED FOR INDEPENDENT PRODUCERS 


* 
ANDREW BALDWIN 
Literary Critic—Consultant—Counsellor 
5870 Franklin Avenue, Hollywood 28, California 
a Se n by Appointment 
F ; 


























»r Writers in it) fz {7 

MILLIONS at PLOTS! No two ; Ge 
series! Us natic ly by professional writers 

ALL STORY TYPES! there’ s a Plot Genie ur 
Melodrama, Romance With M rama, Action Adve 
Detective Myst ery < é tect d 
tion, Charac : rd Ter te 
Story, and Sc 1S € te 
have testi fied to "the able aid given the by Pl 
Genie. Write r r 

Sor Article Writing 

ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY. (¢ te text for t 
former $25.00 Course in Article Writing W th Assignments 
to be sent in for c rection It has started many non-fiction 
writers - the road s ess. S - s 
for article ideas. Write for inforr 

Big Dime's Worth 

Take your ch 1 he welve new res by 
Wycliffe A. Hill f A 

Radio or Stage g mt How 
To Syndicate Wt Crit » Your Ow 
Story, How ) H to Write a 
Book In Six Days Subcons s 
Story Writing Se e Your Life 
How To Cho rse w 
Story, Interestir rv pening i 

GENIE PLOT “CARDS -10¢ Supply innumerable plot 
synopses. Demonstrates xt Genie 5 I S€ me or 
stamps 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 107, 8749 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 


ELEANOR KING e 
Author's Representative 
BOOKS a PLAYS 6 SCREEN 


Also facilities for typing manuscripts in 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German. 


19 WEST 44th 
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DIGEST 


desk daily. This is from a member of the Duluth, 
Minnesota Manuscript Club, who spent some 
time at Hot Springs, Arkansas, and came through 
Eureka Springs after reading one of my letters 





in W. D. two years ago. inally I am keeping 
my fingers crossed, When the war is over and 
we can travel again, I’m heading for Arkansas. 


in our drive 
you should write it 
, telling us our 


bit of Arkansas 
Truly, 


magazines 


We saw quite a 
through your state. 
up for the writer’s 
chances for a Writers’ Conference there this sum- 
Could that possibly be worked out?” 
Cora PINKLEyY-CALL, 


Eureka Springs, Ark. 





North Carolina Colony 
Sir: 
The 
nountains 
July Ist, for the 
be sige in poetry, short story, 


Huckleberry Workshop Camp in the 
of North Carolina will open again, 
weeks season. Instruction 
the novel, 


nine 





will 

playwriting, painting and simple 

An excellent staff will be in resi- 

lence, including Vivian Yeiser Laramore, Harry 
Harrison Kroll, and Fred Koch, Jr. 

Huckleberry is a woodsy camp where all the 


pupils and staff live in Adirondack Open Air 
it a central dining hall. The food i 
raised on the place and al] campers volunteer 
for an hour’s work in the general upkeep of the 


bins with 








cam] Picnics and roundtables are held each 
weekend, with regular classes five days a week, 
three terms during the summer. For advanced 


pupils a weekly criticism class is offered. 
HuCKLEBERRY MOUNTAIN ARTISTS 
CoLtony AND WorksHop Camp, 
Hendersonville, N. C. 


Labor Paper 
Sir: 

We want exclusive stories giving sidelights of 
ition between labor and management to 
the benefit of all concerned, stories of Postwar 
reconversion and marketing are also 


coopera 





in demand. 
We will pay on acceptance 
Read the 


at the rate of from 
paper for the slant 


1 


ic to 
is the 


3c per word, 
advice to contributors. 

Pictures to illustrate the stories are used, but 
not essential. $1.00 and up for these. 


I hope that you will call this market to the 





ttention of those interested in writing for trade 
jo irnals , and labor papers. 

; a fine old New England paper and is 
pmo pwned of obtaining material. Perhaps 


might mention that New England material 
is not the only kind wanted ; anything of interest 
to labor and management is wanted. 
ARTHUR L. MEYERHOFF, 
The Wage Earner, 
27 School St., Boston, Mass. 


you 


Plane Information 
Sir: 

To all writers who have had material pub- 
lished and who are interested in the possibilities 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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APRIL, 


of writing about the aviation industry, Planes 
will prove to be a source of factual data that 
is at once fresh, dependable and inspiring. 

Planes is published monthly by the Aeronau- 
tical Chamber of Commerce. 

Writers desiring to read Planes have only to 
write to this office and they will be placed on 
the mailing list—at no charge. 

The aviation industry is anxious that writers 
have accurate, up-to-date information on this 
great industry and its peacetime potentials. 

AERONAUTICAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Cuar_es E. HARNER, 
3324 Empire State Building, 
350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


Banning, Calif., Writers 


Sir: 

Do you know if there is a writer’s group in 
Banning, California? I have just recently come 
here from the middle west and would like to 
meet such a group. 

I have not had a book published or even 
adult fiction, but I have had quite a few ac- 


ceptances from juvenile publications for stories 
and several articles to Sunday supplements. 
Miss Fiorence J. JOHNSON, 
P. O. Box 341 
Banning, California. 
Sheet Metal Trade 
Sir: 

We have been getting your magazine for sev- 
eral years either personally or through my son 
who has been associated with us in our peri- 
odical up until he was called into service. 


It has occurred to me that it might be a good 
idea for us to occasionally run a piece of copy 
in your magazine, telling your readers of our 
requirements of editorial matter. Snips goes to 
the sheet metal, warm air heating, ventilation 
and roofing contractors. We are always inter- 
ested in short articles about contractors doing 


this class of work, 
The'stories we prefer are those having to do 
with: 
The work the tor does ; 
The shop he operates from ; 
The forms he to keep 
ness ; 


contrac 


uses track of his busi- 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


. 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching it. 


oe 
Also 
CRITICISM — COLLABORATION 
Write for terms to 
Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of e Hal Juvenile Success — 
‘My Formula for Fictio 


SANFORD, FLA. 





and 








you WANT 1,001 CHECKS? 











Frank A. Dickson’s gu “1,001 IDEAS FOR CAMERA 
JO t RNALISTS,” offers yon that amazing opportunity 
and also gives you al le instructions on TAKING 
hs and SE L L ING them to newspapers, mag- 

trade journals, and advertisers for as high as 

TI fe-t de amounts to a “gold mine’ 





camera journalists ‘and article writers. Price, 
1.98 FRANK A. DICKSON 
808 Elizabeth St. Anderson, S. C. 


TYPING 


ped like editors want 
arbon and postage free. 
test of time. 











’em—40c per 


Your manuscripts ty 
A service 


thousand words. Cz 
that has stood the 


V. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 











Just WHAT YOU NEED! | 


COLLABORATIVE CRITICISM 





Monthly $7.50, or single criticism, ghosting, plots, poetry, 
$1 to iM: $2 to 3M; $3 to5M. CHICAGO CLASS & CLUB. 
MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 
1 HERE'S HOW! (Basic Technique). ......+.+- $1.00 
2 HELP YOURSELVI (Formulas) - mae ia tads 2.00 
3 : LET'S PLOT Plots erything)....-+eee. 2.00 
4 ? MAKE IT SELL! (Tricks of the Trade). ..:.: 2.00 
MILDRED I. REID 

Evanston, 


2131% Illinois 


Ridge Blvd., 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


SOLD : 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


"Discovery" 


* 
$1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300.00 Advance for 60 pp, of books! 
in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 








If you want results: 
our free detailed circular. 


Professional Agee 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you. sell 


bighesh-rote markets. 33 WEST 42nd STREET 





Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. 
“he fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can help you. 


PUBLISHERS’ 


Monuscript Placement for Authors 


Send us your manuscripts, or write for 


AGENCY 


NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
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Writers! Don’t Overlook Profits 
From Screen Sales 


@ There is an urgent need and ready market for good 
screen stories. 

@ Many writers are in Defense work: Here then is 
opportunity for new writers on the home front. 

e@ I want originals, published novels and produced 
plays that have film possibilities. Also book length 
novels for both publication and filming 

@ I offer sales service and criticism My terms are 
reasonable. Write today for my FREE booklet ex- 
plaining this lucrative market. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Established 1919 


6605 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 








Attention! 
A manuscript typed neatly, acc ately and tec cally per- 





fect by a professional typist stz é tter chance of being 
read and accepted by editors. Send your work to one who 
has been in the business since 1922 

Good quality bond, mailed flat with y 
and extra first coy free. No charge for 
PROMPT SERVIC 





Rates: 
40c per 1000 words. 
Special rates on 10,000 words or over. 
Poetry, Ic a line. 


ARTHUR WINGERT 


218 Lincoln Way East, Chambersburg, Penna. 








WRITE FOR CASH 


Write only stories that will sell by using a ‘‘Sher- 
wood Brief.’ 

A BRIEF is 1,000 words or more of concentrated 
Narrative containing a true plot, exciting descriptions, 
natural conversation, correct lingo, trade terms, and 
sparkling incidents with plenty of action. 

BRIEF is a story review, prepared individually 
for you, from which you write your story. It has 
correct plot sequence, dramatic emphasis, balancing 
incidents, is geographically and historically correct, 
and permits of versatility in its expanson. 

Don't write blindly! Be guided by the pattern to 
SUCCESS! 

WRITE FOR FREE PARTICULARS NOW! 


“A Masterpiece from a Sherwood Brief” 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


2701144 Willow Place, South Gate, California 








POLIVOPE— pulls its oar 


A Polivope equals two ordina envelopes in undtrip service 
and by eliminating the usua closed-return- ennraicne Bavcs 
weight, postage and containers—savin, a than its cost. 
Polivopes, size 81x11", expand for ok-length scripts, or 
spread eS for odd size cartoons. 
P pamoans, either of two styles— 





BoE 


A dime brings full size vail. gg age and th information 
Approved by the VU. S. Post Office Dep 


E. POWELL, Geden 


2032 East 74th Street, Los Angeles 1, Calif. 














MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Samples of his advertising, if it is something 
a little out of the ordinary, along with 
information on results. 

Most of our stories are short. Including the 
eng Ie" our features average 800 words or 
less. Still shorter stories with the pictures ranging 
from 100 words up to 300 words are most de- 
sirable. 

We will gladly pay immediately on receipt of 
material accepted for use, $2.00 apiece for small 
snapshots and photographs, and $4.00 each for 
larger ones, and 2c per word for type matter 
used, up to 500 words; after that lc per word. 

We would suggest that anyone who plans to 
do anything for our magazine, first study it over 
and see how we handle our stories. We will be 
very glad to send several free sample copies to 
anyone who might reply to us, Writing to us is 
preferable because we have little or no news- 
stand coverage. 

I also want to thank you for the courtesies 
extended a couple of people we referred to you 
a short time past. One was Miss Brummet of 
Van Syoc Industries of Detroit, and the other 
was Mr. Davis, of the Lincoln Electric Co., of 
Cleveland. 

E. C. Carter, 
Snips, 
5707 W. Lake St., Chicago, III. 


Sir: 


Because the business of being a soldier—well 
into his second year overseas—requires most of 
the time I’d otherwise give to corresponding with 
friends, I'd like to take this means of saying 
“howdy” to my many ex-rivals and fellow au- 
thors who might have wondered what ever be- 
came of that Two-Gun Tompkins hombre. 

I’m one of those lucky guys who got to do 
something in the army which approximated what 
he did in civilian life—in my case, pulp West- 
erns. I’m a correspondent for Army Public Re- 
lations, working out of the London office, and 
my stint consists of sending press releases and 
radio transcriptions about Purple Heart heroes 
to newspapers and radio stations in the States. 

My wife sends me the DiceEst occasionally, just 
to remind me what I’ve got to come home to 
some day—and I note with great pleasure that 
you have altered your cover to conform with the 
geet of your table of contents. I never did 
like that stuffy design which Tom Thursday calls 
a refugee from Gay Nineties typography, nohow. 
Incidentally, my aforementioned wife has broken 
into the inner circle of fictioneers since I came 








for placement under the Unified Sales Plan 


Complete coverage of all sales, possibilities. 


International placement of your books, 


stories, articles, plays, screen stories and radio dramas. Circular W-45 Free. 





OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 


Established 1923 


507 Fifth Ave., New York 17 
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overseas, with sales to the Macfadden Publica- 
tions, and on,December 14 last, she had a 30- 
minute radio play broadcast coast-to-coast over 
the Blue Network. If she keeps up the pace I 
won’t have to worry about supporting myself 
when my personal V-Day rolls around. 

A lot of water has rolled under the bridge 
since I used to send the Writer’s DicEsT an 
annual piece of Western pulp writing. I haven’t 
written one line of fiction since I donned ODs. 
Army and authorship don’t mix—for me, at 
least. But am I itching to get back at the old 
typewriter again and assault those editors-in- 
grief with some more blood and thunder? 

STAFF SERGEANT WALTER A. TOMPKINS. 


@Won’t more of our APO and FPO friends 
write a line?—Ed. 


The National Catholic Monthly 
Sir: 

Extension announces new minimum rates ef- 
fective February 1, 1945. 

Fiction—Short Story, regular length, $100.00 
(absolute minimum); Short Shorts, 1,000 to 
1,500 words, $75.00 (absolute minimum) ; Vig- 
nettes, 500 to 1,000 words, $25.00 (absolute 
minimum). 

Nonfiction—Articles, regular lengths, $100.00 
(absolute minimum); Articles—Short, $75.00 
(absolute minimum) ; Articles—Vignette, $25.00 
and up; Poetry, 8 to 30 lines, $8.00 (mini- 
mum); Gag Cartoons, $25.00 (minimum). 

Please note that these are absolute minimum 
rates. We pay as high as $300.00 for short 
stories and short articles, depending on quality, 
name, etc., and make special prices on six-part 
serials. Since these rates are as good and even 
better than some of the publications included 
under “first class magazines” in various Writers’ 
Markets, we ask that Extension be transferred 
to the “first class’ category. 

We intend to raise our rates even higher just 
as quickly as possible, and we shall keep you 
informed as to these changes. 

EILEEN O’HAyER, 
Associate Editor, Extension, 


360 N. Michigan, Chicago, IIl. 


Book MS 
Sir: 

We would appreciate your running the follow- 
ing information in your news columns in the 
next issue of your magazine. 

Miss Barbara McCourt, formerly with M. G. 
M. Studios, has been appointed editor of the 
Miles Publishing Company, of Los Angeles. 

Manuscripts of all types are considered, with 
the exception of poetry, short story collections, 
and fantasy. 

Special needs include sélf-help or 
tional books, and other non-fiction. 


instruc- 














A great many people |  stupents say 
‘ = “My si thank 
have the notion that be sal sincere thenles 
cause so many students in | bas done for me. 1 
covered a great 
many useful angles 
sales, the famous TRIAL | trough, my , course 
AND ERROR assignments | frosoesivic Yor mete 
are designed for experi- have already sold 
a_ story!” writes 
Marion Champlin, 
beginners. A lot of be- 
ginners can tell you otherwise! Most of the 
sales we make for our students are for 
PRINT BEFORE! 
This course is designed ESPECIALLY for 
beginners—the only requirements being that 
Signs of the Times: Many students, in the 
armed service, and particularly in war plants, 
work 60 hours a week; find time or make time 
interesting they can't wait to get back to 
them. And many are taking advantage of 
their new surroundings to turn out fresh and 
Enter ... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 
Through the years this phrase has been associated with us. 
proving that BIG NAMES HAVE NO MONOPOLY ON 
MAGAZINE SALES. SSW students have sold even before 
completing the course, and continue to get their share of 
the fact that we train beginners to sell their very first stories 
at GOOD rates, instead of to the lowest paying markets 
available. The average beginner's story sale has been $50. 
Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theories. 
They are based on the famous writing book TRIAL AND 
ERROR. Some years ago the author was asked by readers 
they might be used in practice. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
famous because it is the absolutely frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
The NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENT. 
a 30-day 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 

has done for me. I 
this course have made 

through my _ course 

ick up elsewhere. 
enced writers rather than 

of Connecticut. 
people WHO NEVER APPEARED iN 
you must be able to write correct English. 
for the assignments, which they tell us are so 
timely stories. 

For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, have been 
magazine and book publishers’ checks. e are proud of 
PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 
to develop the ideas in the book at greater length, so that 

stories and 35 books. 
The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carr 


money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right 
to refund your money within that time If we feel you are 
not qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those 
stories of yours we consider salable on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
included with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL A 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have (] 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Name 


(Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York) 
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¢ If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up) . W 
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Payment is on royalty basis or outright pur- 
chase. 00 
All material should be addressed to: Miss pn cB a 
@ P n i 
in Print! 


Barbara McCourt, Miles Publishing Company, 

Halliburton Bldg., Los Angeles 14, California. 
Remarkabie New 
Process Produces 


We report on all material within 3 weeks. 
Even Smail Editions 


at Amazing Low Cost 








Mires PusiisHinc Company, 
Walter O. Miles, Publisher. 


Trade Press Syndicate 





Sir: . ‘ p A anil new service to authors offers small 
We have been seeking in — for Our an- editions of neatly printed, sturdily bound 
nouncement of need for trade journalists as sent books at a remarkably low cost. As few as 
your office November 20, 1944. 250 or 500 copies of a book can now be 
Last year our notice was published immedi- printed and bound without the usual stag- 
ately and many writers were added to our staff. gering cost of typesetting and binding. A 


new patented plate process is the secret. 
Small or large editions of any kind of manu- 
script can be produced at a per-copy cost 
that solves the problem of printing limited 
quantities. The type is permanent; later edi- 


We are a trade journal syndicate covering 
conventions for all the better trade journals, 
getting spot stories, handling interviews and spe- 
cial assignments. We get the order and split 


with the writer to whom we assign the job. Will tions cost even less. This process includes 
experienced trade journalists only please write the use of halftone and line cuts, footnotes, 
us. State age and experience. charts and graphs, index, appendix, table of 
E-W PrEss, contents, etc. 
F. E. Welch, Managing Editor, Write for Sample and Literature 
60 Chatham St., Worcester, Mass. Ask today for full details, prices, terms—and 


sample of printing. No obligation what- 
laventers ever. Just send your name and address to 


Sir THE HOBSON BOOK PRESS 


We are interested in obtaining materia] for Dept. L-11 
publication in Invention and Research, a new 52 VANDERBILT AVE. * “NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
monthly magazine covering all fields of inventive : = RRS 
science. 

We use 100 to 2,000-word articles on the latest 


development in fields of science, mechanics, in- MAGAZINE WRITING 


vention, discovery and achievement, stressing 








Courses in 


¢ : >e ; , * . y . ° 
human interest in both photographs and text. Fiction — Non-Fiction 
All must be well illustrated. The articles may be 
popular or semi-technical in nature for the lay- Practical home study training for 
man, or technical, appealing to the independent those who must work in spare time 
inventor and research engineer. Especially in- 

tel tie geatdl a eal P : HE Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
terested in artic es covering the development of operated by successful writers and editors, offers 
new postwar items, Stress should always be practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 
1 a ae ° d h 4 ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
placed on invention and researcn, you send in is returned with detailed criticism. 


We are also interested in securing feature ar- 


ticles of the “success story” type showing how EXPERT INSTRUCTION 





the independent inventor or research engineer An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand, 
developed his idea and how he became estab- answering your questions, helping you find the type 
ihed! saith seltable f- waa ith of work for which you are naturally suited. Before 
— vith reliable manutacturers or with com- long you are writing in your own home fiction stories, 
panies of their own. All material should be well essays, short sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 
lnstrated Send the coupon today for the FREE CATALOG 
ustrated, , which tells about opportunities in magazine writing. 
We report in two to three weeks and payment Inquiries will also receive “The Best Job n the World’’ 
is at the rate of Ic to 10c per word on accept listing unsolicited testimonials from successful graduates. 
és # assecee Seueceuecesas 
ance. Jokes pertaining to invention are needed THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
and payment will be from $1.00 to $5.00 each. Dept. 84-C, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Photographs, $5.00 and up, which includes cap- Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


tion material. We do not use Kodachromes. 


. Please send your catalog, without obligation, to: 
If you know any writers who could produce 


something along above lines, or if you cared to DNB xs socictcsainsaseiakessassasasaeteunemeanieewe 
give our needs publicity through your magazine 
it would be greatly appreciated. NED: Bras sscpawinsssndsdsonendsomre ne eenees oous 


INVENTION AND RESEARCH MaAGazINE, 
L. A. Chapman, ape nes Soran sagen ee sass 
4 East 39th St., yn City 2, Mo. (Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 
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“THE WRITER’S MARKET’ 


The new eleventh edition of “THE 
WRITER’S MARKET” is now ready 
for mailing to writers. It contains 378 
pages, 36 more than last year, and 
2,500 editors tell you what they want 
to buy, how long they want contribu- 
tions, how much they pay per word, 
and what their editorial policies are. 
Also given are the names and addresses 


| of book publishers, syndicates, photo- 


graph markets, and stage, screen and 
radio markets. No writer who wishes 
to place his work profitably can be with- 
“THE WRITER’S MARKET.” 


out 


| The book is beautifully bound and is 


7x11 inches. You must be pleased or 
your money will be refunded. 


"AN ESSENTIAL TOOL OF THE WRITER'S CRAFT" 





Writer’s Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Enclosed is $3.00. 
Writer’s Market.” 


Name 


Address 





Send me postpaid the 11th edition of “The 


Endorsed by the editors of 
500 magazines, newspapers, 
book clubs, colleges, libraries 


and writers everywhere. 
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The Slick Short Today 


By ALBERT RICHARD WETJEN 


INCE the start of the war, market re- 

quirements for fiction shorts have 

varied not only from year to year, 
but almost from month to month. In the 
beginning the old standard lengths of from 
five to six, or even seven thousand words, 
held reasonably good, and the only added 
requirement was that some war element be 
injected. 

The war was required to dominate prac- 
tically the whole story, but as the flood of 
I-WAS-THERE articles began to pour in, 
the war angle in fiction was less stressed, 
and some magazines even went so far as to 
say they would forgive the absence of a 
war element so long as the story was a 
strong one. This was because many editors 
felt they were running so many fact stories 
about the fighting, the various recruiting 
services and so forth, just straight escape 
fiction afforded the correct balance. This, 
apparently, was not the public’s idea as the 
pendulum swung back a little, and some 
mention at least, of the war, was insisted 
upon, or at least some main character had 
to be in service of one kind or another, The 
insistence on the whole story being dom- 
inated by the war did not quite return. 
You could throw in a few sentences stating 
the hero was a Marine on leave, or the 
heroine was studying to be a nurse, and 
In 


my case of sea stories, it was, and is now, 


then you could go on with the story. 


11 


enough to state the ship has war supplies on 
board, or is bound for some beachhead, etc. 

This somewhat solved the problem for 
writers who only knew of the war from the 
headlines or from close friends who had 
been across. But then entered the element 
of the paper shortage, with magazines cut- 
ting down, if not on contents, then on the 
space allowed for each item. Also the I- 
WAS-THERE article became more and 
more important, demanding pictures and 
consequently more space, so the final suf- 
ferer was fiction. 


The first demands were that stories 
should not exceed four thousand words in 
length. This was not.any too great a 


problem for the old-timer, even if he or she 
had been raised on six-thousand worders. 
And then, as the available space grew more 
limited, the demand clamped down for 
thirty-five-hundred-word stories; preferably 
less, but certainly no more. This could also 
be met with the elimination of scenic de- 
scriptions and the habits of characters. As 
the amount of I-WAS-THERE material 
used grew and grew, fiction suffered again. 
And at the moment the major demand of 
a large number of magazines is for stories 
of twenty-five hundred words. 

Now this isn’t funny, even to the older 
professionals. A story of twenty-five hun- 
dred words is somewhat of a hybrid, much 
as the short-short is an illegitimate offspring 








of a full, well rounded story. A short-short 


at least is mainly a matter of an incident, 
Thi re 


f y + win 
is no room itor nuances oO! cnaracter or vivid 


} 
needed. You 
1 OM 
problem or confi ct and 


yinted ¢ 


steal 


ding. 


with a snappy or Satins en 
scenic touches, and none are 
have to state the 
then go direct to the po 

Two thousand odd 
formulate what is very 


pe Cr. 


much a different 


technique. You are forced to lead up to a 
snap ending or one of very definite impli 
cations, yet you have to tell a complet 
story, bringing in about as many characters 
and situations as you could afford to in the 


old six-thousand-word dion. “The demand 
for this length really stymied many old- 


timers at first, and about all most of th 


could think of was to write a four-thou- 
sand-word story and then cut mercilessly, 
which invariably resulted in what amounted 


to a stark di outline that pleased nobod 

About the only solution I have so far dis- 
covered is to start from the ending. A two- 
thousand-word story runs, say, to about six 
pages of solid double-spaced Well, 
fill in your page six first off, setting down 
just the final events and the climax 
have in mind. Thi uu need 
five to 


COpy. 
I 


you 
n see just what y 
on page cause page six 
sense. Same with page four as regards page 
five. Very often at this 
get a flash of the whole story and 
page one and just fill in. Since you are 
cursed with a six-page limi 
tically forced into treating the whole story 
as sheerly a 


juncture you can 


mechanical job, and if you 
once have your ending clear, and written, it 
is surprising how often the business smooths 
itself out. There are stories, of 
which are natural two-thousan 
right from the oe 
suggested method, 

natural short shorts. 


course 
worders 


1eed my 





ne you dor 
they are usually rare 


even rarer than 


Y and large the two-thousand-word 
story falls 
sions as the old four or six-t 
You have to open with lea rs, 
But whereas in the 


; 3 a 
roughly into the four divi- 


1ousand-worder. 


s 


scene, and the conflict. 
longer length the second section 
on the first upon the charac- 
ters 


+] 
sloughed over in a paragraph or two. 


elaborates 


and expands 
this can be 


Your 


and plot more in detail, 
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main concern is the end and the two or 
leading up to it. 
recent 


three pages 


For ins issue of the 
American Legion Magazine I opened a 
very short with the ship’s captain 
badly injured on the ship’s bridge, the sec- 
mate head and the first 
mate looking The ship has 
been shelled by Jap destroyers, has escaped 
ng a large cargo of 
out in conversation 
mate and second. In 
I would have built 


and 


tance, in a 
Story 


ond holding his 
grimly on. 
in a fog, and is carryi 
TNT. This 


between the 


all comes 
captain, 
a normal length 
up the captain and the mates better, 


story 


had the actual shelling take place as a bit 
of action. No time for that now. 
The captain orders the first mate to 
bandon the ship full of explosives and try 


and get all 


hands to safety. The mate 
argues a bit until the captain loses con- 
which leaves him, the mate, in 
, whereupon he orders the second 


sciousness, 


mate to endian: The mate intends to stay 
on board as he has a score to settle with 
ips who have tortured him. He knows 

Ipless ship will eventually drift into 
the cove where the Jap destroyers are holed 
up until the This also is 
yrought between the 


weather clears. 


conversation 
And that is all. 


out in 






second mate and mate. 

second mate takes the captain and 
‘lears out, leaving the mate with the drift- 
ing vessel. The mate does a little thinking 


about his plight and his contemplated 


venge and dawn sees him in among the 


Jap destroyers, lighting his fuses to blow 

) the whole covey. Far away the second 
mate hears the tremendous explosion and 
L. .} 


aptain rouses himself to inquire 
s. The second mate tells 
mate abandoning 


the sick 

hat ra noise w: 
him that was just the 
ship. That’s all. 

I began that story from the mate blow- 
ing up the ship, and the second mate’s re- 
to the captain, and I worked it back- 

It ran almost nine pages but a lot 
ary once I got 
conversations and the climax and 
I have written several sto- 
and consider it worth a 
it might not suit all 


mark 
wards. 

the material wasn’t necess 
in the 
was easy to cut. 
ries by this method 
trial anyway, though 
writers. 

The market for the very short type of 
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story is very good at the moment and seems 
likely to continue so until at least the maga- 
zines can expand again. One great draw- 
back for the past few years has been the 
constant shuffling and reshuffling of various 
editorial staffs, due to the draft and other 
influences, but they seem reasonably stable 
now and knowing what they want. The 
chance for new writers is exceptionally 
good, since many of the old-timers are 
overseas and not producing, and they 
probably will not be producing for some 
time even after they return home. In the 
meantime anyone who can master a two- 
thousand-worder technique is very much in 
luck. 

As another example of the working from 
the end method, I recently wrote a story 
for a somewhat particular magazine which 
was based solely upon something I had 
heard an old sailor mention years and years 
ago. It was to the effect that no matter 
how hard a ship was, and no matter how 
hard her crew was driven, they always took 
some sort of queer pride in her. As an in- 
stance this old sailor told of one very bitter 
windjammer voyage when the captain had 
driven the crew half crazy—those he hadn’t 
crippled or thrown in irons—and_ how, 
when the vessel finally docked and the crew 
was dismissed, one A, B., bitterly cursing 
her, had started to go ashore when he no- 
ticed a halliard, coiled on a belaying pin, 
had slipped a loop or so off. 

Now the point is, the man was finished 


WRITER’ 


s DIGEST 


with the ship, no longer under authority, 
and it was none of his particular business 
to replace that halliard coil. He hated the 
ship and her officers both, yet he set down 
his sea bag and deliberately went back and 
recoiled the halliard, the principle being 
that no good seaman left his vessel without 
her being properly stowed. From that 
minor yet significant incident, building 
back, I did a reasonably presentable yarn 
dealing with craftsmanship. From such 
small incidents a whole story can be back- 
tracked quite logically. 

I have stated before that a writer should 
always have the end of his story clear in his 
mind before he commences to write it, and 
that still holds good even for those longer 
yarns where you logically start from the 
beginning and work up to your climax. 
But it holds even more true with the very 
short stuff in demand today, and particu- 
larly if you use the back-track method. In 
the old days you had to know where you 
were going before you got there. Now you 
have to know where you are before you can 
find out where you started from. This may 
be somewhat confusing to the beginner but 
if you study my thesis I think you will find 
it reasonably sound. And the main thing 
still to remember is that a story is a matter 
of segments or parts which, in the last 
analysis, interlock to make the whole. 

Try working your stories that way and I 
believe they will begin to make sense, even 
to yourself. 
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‘The Cooks and Clerks 


A handful of rear-echelon Gls, left behind while their outfit went off to 
war, stopped a Nazi surprise attack for two days. 


By SGT. ED CUNNINGHAM 
YANK Staff Correspondent 


OTTEN, BELGIUM— This used to be a 
H neat little crossroads village 
snuggled on the banks of the 
Ourthe River. Most of its men worked in 
the village sawmill at the northern end of 
the main street. There, huge fir trees from 
the nearby Ardennes Forest were cut and 
planed into lumber for the reconstruction 
of Antwerp, Liege and other Belgian cities 
that had been torn by Allied artillery and 
German bombs. 


During the Boche occupation and subse- 
quent withdrawal, Hotton escaped any visi- 
ble evidence of the violence of war. Its 
sturdily built brick houses, its school, its 
theater and its Hotel Ourthe whose name 
had been changed to Hotel de la Paix when 
the Boche left—all had come through un- 
damaged. 


Then, in the middle of December, the 
people of Hotton heard frightening news. 
The Boche had driven the Americans from 
St. Vith and were rolling along relentlessly 
toward Hotton, just as they had done in the 
fearful days of 1940. Holiday spirits, bub- 
bling over at the prospect of the first free 
Noel since 1939, quickly died down. The 


Boche was coming back for Christmas. 


But new hope came to Hotton the week 


before Christmas, when American tanks and 
armored vehicles rumbled across the village 
bridge. Most of them continued north 
toward the approaching Germans, but some 
half-tracks and trucks and a hundred-odd 
U. S. soldiers stopped in the village. The 
burgomeister quickly gave permission for 
the Americans to occupy any buildings they 
might need. Medics set up a treatment sta- 
tion in the theater; a Headquarters Com- 
pany moved into the schoolhouse; Armored 
Engineers took over two buildings next to 
the home of Docteur Paul Godenir and a 
Signal Corps outfit occupied the renamed 
“Hotel of Peace.” 

The people of Hotton went to bed that 
night confident that the Americans had 
come back to protect their village from the 
Boche. They didn’t know that the handful 
of U. S. troops were only rear-echelon men 
who are not rated as combat soldiers. They 
were Headquarters Company cooks and 
clerks, Signal Corps radio operators and 
linemen, Armored Engineers demolition 
men, and mechanics, and a half dozen MP’s 
from the division Provost Marshal’s Office. 
They had been left behind in this safe spot 
when Maj. Maurice Rose took the rest of 
the third Armored Division forward to meet 
the Germans. 





it actually happens. 





THE BEST RESEARCH SOURCE FOR WORLD WAR II COLOR 


Of all the pamphlets, magazines, books and government releases dealing with this war, the 
editors of WRITER'S DIGEST recommend "YANK—THE ARMY WEEKLY" as the best single 
source for authentic combat detail; and for the. finest writing this war has produced. "YANK" is 
not available to civilians, but the officer in charge is permitting Writer's Digest to reprint from 
it to help its professional writer subscribers produce better war copy. Here is combat fighting as 
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Headquarters Company was eating chow 
in the schoolhouse at 0730 the next morning 
when eight rounds of mortar fire exploded 
40 yards away from the schoolyard. That 
was Hotton’s first warning that elements 
of a Panzer grenadier division had rolled 
in from the east to take the main highway 
at Hotton running north to Liege. 

Quick reconnaissance disclosed Jerry in- 
fantry and four Mark V tanks in the woods 
east of the village. Capt. William L. Rod- 
man, Headquarters Company CO from 
Philadelphia, Pa., ordered a firing line buil 
up along the hedgerows running from the 
school to the sawmill at the north end of the 
main street. Then he told T/4 Paul H. 
Copeland, Special Service non-com from 
Columbus, Ohio, to take three men and a 
half-track and set up an outpost at the north 
end of town to protect that flank. Copeland, 
a former varsity basketball player at Ohio 
State University, grabbed a .50-calibre and 
a .30 calibre machine gun and asked for 
three volunteers to help him man the build- 
ings on the north edge of the village. The 
first volunteer was his buddy, Cpl. D. A. 
Henrich of Antigo, Wis., who used to play 
fullback on the Wisconsin football team and 
with whom Copeland used to have nightly 
arguments on the relative merits of those two 
Big Ten rivals, T/5 Peter Brokus of Sha- 
mokin, Pa., half-track driver, and Pvt. Carl 
Hinz of Chicago, Ill., were the other two 
volunteers. Meanwhile the Armored Engi- 
eers under Maj. Jack Fickessen of Waco, 
Texas, had set up a defense of the south- 
west section of the village. 

Following the heavy burst of mortar fire 
which ripped off part of the schoolhouse 
roof and wounded five Yank soldiers, two 
of the Mark V’s started moving on the vil- 
lage, supported by a small infantry force 
which stayed a safe distance behind the 
vehicles, One tank came down the ridge 
road on the east toward the Engineers CP; 
the other headed along the railroad tracks 
which bisected the village just north of the 
schoolhouse. A partly disabled’ American 
M4 tank, which had been left in Hotton 
for repairs, went out to meet the Jerry tank 
coming down the ridge road. They met di- 
rectly in front of the Engineers’ CP. The 
U. S. tank threw the first punch and missed. 


It didn’t get another. The heavier enemy 
tank knocked it out. 

A few minutes later the same Mark \ 
was out of action itself on a fluke decision 
that is really one for the books. Sgt. Vern 
Sergent of Oklahoma City, Okla., and Pvt. 
Hugh Lander of Elizabethtown, Ky., an 
Engineer bazooka team, attacked it soon 
after it polished off the Sherman. Their 
burst bounced off the heavily armored Jerry 
vehicle like pebbles off a stone wall, but the 
Jerry crew had been a little careless when 
feuling their tank that morning and had 
let some gasoline spill over. One side of the 
vehicle was wet with gas. When the burst 
from the bazooka hit there, the gas went 


r 


up in flames. Actually it was only a momen- 
tary blaze and did no serious damage, but 
the Jerry crew didn’t wait around to in- 
vestigate. They bailed out and took off, 
leaving their still serviceable Mark V to be 
put permanently out of action by the engi- 
neers. 

The other Mark V bulled through a 
stone wall and edged out on the village 
main street. Waiting for it, game but over- 
matched, was a light U. S. light tank which 
had stopped in the town the night before. 
The uneven battle was over in a matter 
of seconds. Rumbling on, the Mark V stuck 
its nose up to the window of a house where 
two Yank bazooka men were firing at it. 
Firing point blank, it wrecked the house, 
but the two bazookamen miraculously es- 
caped injury. One of them T/5 John 
Swancik of Melvin, IIl., was scorched slight- 
ly by exploding powder which went off 
practically under his nose. 

As the Mark V backed up, it was jumped 
from behind by two Headquarters Company 
bazookamen, T/4 Philip Popp of Lincoln, 
Nebr., and Pfc. Carl Nelson of Arcadia, 
Nebr. They scored a hit on the turret, and 


the tank was abandoned by the Jerry crew. 


HILE the tank battles were going on, 
Maj. Fickessen notified Headquarters 
by radio that there were German forces 
trying to move into Hotton. He asked for 
instructions. He got them. They were: hold 
the village at all costs until a relief force 
arrives. 
Hotton, the sleepy little crossroads village, 
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had become an important military objective. 
Control of it meant control of the road net 
running west to Belgium’s important cities 
and vital U. S. supply installations. Until 
combat troops could reach the village, its 
defense depended upon rear-echelon men 
who’d been left behind while their troops 
went off to fight. 

Loss of the patrol tanks discouraged the 


Jerries. Instead of following through with 


an infantry assault as the outnumbered 
Americans expected, the Germans started 
building their own firing line on a ridge 
that overlooked the village. That gave the 
Americans time to organize their forces. 
Maj. Fickessen, senior officer in the village, 
took over the defense set-up and started 
posting his men—the cooks, clerks, me- 
chanics and radio operators — in strategic 
locations. He established strongholds in the 
schoolhouse, in the sawmill, in the Hotel de 
la Paix and in the buildings which com- 
manded the road branching off to the east 
where enemy armored attacks might be ex- 
pected. 
Meanwhile, the 
themselves for a siege of their village. With 


1 


people of Hotton readied 


the men unable to work in the sawmill and 
the children unable to go to school, whole 
families moved into cellars to sit out the 
war that had come back. 

During the lull, the medics decided to 
evacuate their patients. Mortar shells wer« 
dropping all around the treatment station 
set up in the village theater. Two 
bulances and two surgical trucks, all plainly 
marked with Red Cross signs, pulled out on 
the road headed north toward the American 
outpost. As the medical vehicles reached 
the open road beyond Copeland’s north 
outpost, the Germans on the ridge opened 
up on them with a msssed mortar barrage. 
At the same time, enemy machine guns, less 
than 100 yards from the road, opened di- 
rect fire on the ambulances. Both ambu- 
lances careened into a ditch. Their wound- 
ed occupants had to run back into the vil- 
lage under mortar and machine-gun fire. 
All patients escaped injury, but one ambu- 
lance driver was wounded seriously. 


am- 


HE Germans continued to pour massed 
mortars into the village during the after- 


noon, scoring hits on the theater where 
located and 
severely damaging several other buildings 


the treatment station was 


and homes. The Yanks defending the saw- 
mill area had to take shelter behind piles 
of lumber to escape the intense mortar fire. 
The other defenders 


the village traded small-arms fire with the 


of the outposts around 


enemy. But the attack which the Americans 
momentarily failed to develop. 

PW’s that the 
Germans had sent back a hurried call for re- 
tanks and 
company of infantry failed to overrun the 


€ xpected 


It was learned later from 


inforcements when their four 


hundred-odd American rear-echelon men. 
When they finally made their big bid for 
Hotton the next night, they had a full bat- 
talion of infantry, plus 14 tanks and sup- 
porting artillery. 

T'/4 Copeland’s force on the north out- 
had been increased to 24 men and he 
had two the houses 
flanking his CP. The Jerries on the ridge 
pounded his sector incessantly with mortars 


and 


more .50s set up in 


small-arms fire, scoring two mortar 


hits on his CP. The fight was so hot that 
night that Copeland and Hendrick had no 
time for their usual after-dinner argument 
about the relative merits of Ohio State and 
Wisconsin fe -in fact, they 
didn’t even have time for dinner. The out- 
expected didn’t 
one who saw 


football teams 


flanking movement they 


come that nig 


) Harry Capes, Headquarters 


it. The only 
action was T 
Company, from Tallapoosa, Ga. Capes no- 
ticed a form approaching him in the dark- 
ness. He shouted “Halt.” The form kept ad- 
vancing. Capes sprayed it with his .50- cali- 
re. At daybreak he went out to check on 
lis victim. It was a sheep, almost decapi- 
tated by the MG burst. 


} 
i 
1 
I 


village defenders 


> 


\) EXT 


were reinforced by a platoon of 81-mm 


morning the 


mortars and four medium tanks which came 
in from the Division forward CP. The tanks 
set up road blocks on a road east of the vil- 
lage, the most likely route for a German 
armored attack, 

During the night, the Signal Corps had 
laid a wire net to all strongholds for constant 
intra-defense communications. A mortar 
OP was set up in the schoolhouse under the 
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direction of ist Lt. Clarence M. McDonald 
of Long Beach, N. Y. McDonald is an ex-GI 
from New York’s famed “Fighting Irish” 
69th Division, who happened to be around 
only because he was in the treatment station 
suffering from a mild case of pneumonia, 
when the Jerries first struck. He didn’t stay 
in bed long. 

“When things got hot, it knocked the 
pneumonia right out of me,” McDonald ex- 
plained. “Somebody had to dircet that mor- 
tar fire, so I took over. I used to be in a 
line company.” 

The mortar platoon had only 150 rounds 
and the men had to make every one count. 
The OP was located on the top floor of the 
schoolhouse, the roof of which had been 
ripped off by mortar fire. It was cold, but 
McDonald stayed there all day directing 
the use of the few precious shells. 

All day long Signal Corps maintenance 
men moved from one stronghold to the next 
to keep the phone net in operation. Despite 
mortar fire and MG fire which frequently 
pinned them to the ground, Pfc. Max D. 
Troha of Hamtramck, Mich., and Pfc. 
Stanley R. Presgrave of Arlington, Va., kept 
the phones working. One mortar burst 
landed in the Ourthe River only 15 feet 
from where they were repairing a broken 
line. They were unhurt by the blast, but 
several ducks, swimming nearby, were killed 
by the blast. Fragments from the same mor- 
tar riddled the roof of the village band- 
stand in the middle of a little isle in the 
Ourthe, where the people of Hotton gather- 
ed on summer nights to hear weekly con- 
certs by the village band. 

At Copeland’s outpost that afternoon, a 
Headquarters Company cook set up his .50- 
calibre MG out in the field to cover Jerry 
troops he saw massing at the wood’s edge. 
A sniper, up on the ridge, got him, inflicting 
a flesh wound in the neck. The cook stayed 
at his gun for 15 minutes, until Copeland 
discovered his wound and ordered him evac- 
uated. The cook insisted on walking alone 
to the treatment station a quarter of a mile 
away. 

Late that afternoon a Jerry mortar sailed 
through an open window of the mortar OP 
in the schoolhouse. Lt. McDonald was 
knocked 15 feet across the room and suffer- 


ed minor abrasions of the legs and arms. 
He was returned to the treatment station he 
had just left a few hours before. Another 
officer took over the mortar platoon. 

About 1600 T/4 Copeland phoned in 
from his north outpost and asked for flares 
over the fields to the east of his position. 
Our mortars dropped luminous flares which 
revealed German troops massing for an 
attack. Copeland called again: “There’s a 
hell of a lot of Jerry troops in that field. 
Get some mortars on them quick.” 

The mortar section had just a few rounds 
left by that time. They dropped five of 
them in the middle of the Jerry concentra- 
tion. Then they sweated out the return of 
Ist Lt. William McIntosh of Dallas, Tex., 
and WO Hugh Dramer of Brainerd, Minn., 
who had driven their jeep through a gantlet 
of German fire on the north road to get 
back to the Division CP for more ammuni- 
tion. 

An hour later the Germans launched a 
heavy attack—later identified as a full bat- 
talion in strength—against the Americans 
defending the sawmill and lumber yard. 
Ist Set. Denver Calhoun had 35 men 
armed with bazookas, a few machine guns 
and small arms. The attackers overran 
part of the position and started infiltrating 
into the houses on the outskirts of the 
village. That split the defending force in 
two, leaving Copeland’s 23 men cut off in 
the north outpost. 

Then the Jerries on the ridge brought 
their newly arrived artillery into action for 
the first time. They scored three hits on 
Hotton’s main industrial building, leveled 
the sawmill and set fire to some of the lum- 
ber piles. Two of the Americans were killed 
and three others wounded in the blast. 

Maj. Fickessen ordered Sgt. Calhoun to 
withdraw his forces to the railroad tracks 
and told T-4 Copeland to cut back to the 
west and try to get around the Jerry spear- 
head set up around the sawmill. An hour 
later the Special Service noncom brought 
his 23 men, including two wounded, and 
all equipment back to Fickessen’s CP. He 
had swung 300 yards west, then infiltrated 
through gaps in the Jerry positions without 
the loss of a single man or weapon. 

Setting up their line along the railroad 
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"Look, pop, Superman!" 


track, the reconsolidated force of cooks, 
clerks and mechanics awaited the next ene- 
my attack. It came about 0200 next morn- 
ing with an estimated force of two Jerry 
companies driving against the defenders’ 
line. This time the cooks and clerks held 
fast. 

After their second failure in trying to 
overrun the Hotton positions, the Germans 
withdrew to houses on the outskirts of the 
town. Just before dawn, five U. S. medium 
tanks with infantry support rolled into Hot- 
ton from Division Headquarters and more 
came in later in the day. The cooks, clerks 
and company barber had combat support 
at last. Although they remained at their 
positions for the next two days, Hotton’s 
original defenders had finished their job. 
It included the destruction of four Mark 
IV tanks and five Mark V’s, plus more 
than 100 German casualties. Their own 
casualties were very light. They pulled out 
of Hotton on Christmas Day to rejoin the 
3rd Armored Division Headquarters which 
had left them behind in this safe place 
while it went forward to meet the Germans. 





The American relief forces drove the 
Germans from the houses of Hotton and 
gradually forced them to withdraw, first to 
the ridge and then on east deep into the 
Ardennes. But enemy artillery, even while 
backing up, continued to pour destruction 
on the village of Hotton. The theatre was 
leveled first, followed in relentless succes- 
sion by the school, the church, the sawmill, 
the little cafe named Fanfare Royale, the 
small shops and stores on the main street, 
the sturdily built homes and finally the hotel 
whose name had been changed to the Hotel 
de la Paix. The only building in Hotton 
that was left relatively undamaged was the 
village bandstand on the little isle in the 
middle of the Ourthe river. A riddled roof 
was evidence of the war that came to the 
little crossroads village of Hotton. 

The people of Hotton are still in their 
cellars because they have no other place to 
go. Many trees from the Ardennes must 
be cut and planed before the reconstruction 
of Hotton can begin. But all that is left 
of the sawmill, where most of Hotton’s men 
worked, is twisted machinery and crumbled 
walls. 


































NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


J RAPER continues to be the worst head 
ache in the publishing business. A 
further cut seems to have been 
avoided for the present. But any new ven- 
tures have to feed off something that was 
killed to make room for it. 

Swank, the magazine for men interested 
in smart living, claims a paper allowanc 
through its previous publication in 1941- 
1942. Inc., 


went into bankruptcy, put out some half 
dozen issues of this title. 


Fox Publications, which late 


A new company has taken over the title 
now, and is bringing it out as a bi-monthly. 
The first issue, dated May, is due in mid- 
April. The price is 25 cents. 
is the usual slick paper size, 64 pages. It 
specializes in being entertaining rather than 
in the serious, and appeals to men who like 
to well and know what’s 
Definitely not a cheesecake sheet. 


The format 


live going on. 


The contents of Swank will include a 
considerable variety of material, for which 
payment is promised within 30 days of ac- 
ceptance, or on the first of the month fol- 
lowing acceptance. Fiction and articles run 
about 2,500 words, or to a top of 3,000. 
For fiction the rate is 5 cents a word mini- 
mum; on articles, 3 cents minimum. Con- 
siderable material 
“name” people, as you will see in the first 
issue. Photo stories bring $25 per page. 
Cartoons depend on space used: $25 a 
quarter page, $35 a half page, $50 a whole 
page. A very little verse of a sophisticated 
nature, with masculine appeal, 
cluded ; 50 cents a line on this. 


is being bought from 


will be in- 


The new editor of Swank is Charles Lam 
Markmann. You can spot him easily by his 
hair. It’s the brightest red of any editor in 
town. Arnold Shaw is the managing editor. 
Jon Gnagy is art director. The offices are 
businesslike and unpretentious ; at 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 18. 


At long last, an editor has been appointed 


to head the staff of Street & Smith’s “Pic.” 
Phis is Victor Wagner, a former newspaper 
man from the Minneapolis Star, who came 
on the job just before St. Patrick’s Day. It 
is almost a year since Guiles Davenport left. 
Meantime, the policy of emphasis on enter- 
tainment has been carried on by staff mem- 
bers. The general picture was reported in 
February. Address: 122 East 42nd St., New 
York 17. 

Mrs, Anne Stoddard has resigned as edi- 
tor of American Girl, the Girl Scout maga- 
zine for all girls, after 12 years at her post. 
She is to be succeeded on May first by Miss 
Esther The with 
“vine.” ) Miss Bien was formerly managing 
editor of Elks Magazine, on the staff of 
Tide, and with Crowell-Collier magazines. 

Girls from 12 to 17 read American Girl. 
hey don’t like their heroines too young, A 


Bien. name rhymes 


girl of 17 simply ignores a story about a girl 
of 12. But a heroine of 16 or 17 pleases all 
of them. Short stories for this market run 
from 2500 to 4,000 words, with enough plot 
to hold young people’s interest. By fall, the 
market may also be open for serials again. 
But these should be planned after learning 


the new editor’s policy. Address: 155 East 
44th St., New York 17. 
MERICAN MAGAZINE may buy 


many of its war articles from special 
correspondents. But the editors are always 
interested in seeing good articles which 
come along. These may include almost any 
subject which is written out of the times; 
anything which is of vital present-day in- 
terest. The three million circulation of this 
slick monthly represent a good cross-section 
of America. These people are more serious 
minded nowadays ; are thinking in terms of 
jobs, of security, of reconstruction, how 
they are going to live and what changes will 
come after the war. They are thinking, not 
in terms of local interests, but in broad na- 
tional and world terms. 
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Lengths for American articles are, how- 
ever, getting shorter and shorter. Major 
articles run about 3,000 words. So the more 
a writer can condense, while getting in all 
the information needed, the better. Articles 
must be packed solid with real meat. The 
trimming, the padding, must be cut away. 
Cut until you can cut out nothing more 
without cutting down on the quality. Con- 
centrate on the real facts that get people 
interested. Payment for all material in the 
American matches rates in other big-circu- 
lation slicks. Sumner Blossom, editor. Ad- 
dress: 250 Park Avenue, New York 17. 

The fiction editor of American, John K. 
M. McCaffery, can be heard on the air 
every Monday night by those of you near 
enough New York to catch Station WHN. 
He emcees “Author Meets the Critics,” a 
program sponsored by Book-of-the-Month 
Club. The author at bay is the lucky writer 
of the Club’s monthly choice, or of a book 
recommended by it. Well known reviewers 
and columnists sit as critics around a table 
on which glitter the WHN insignia—just 
like a magician’s act. Five people to three 
mike makes for some deft “passes.” And 
there is always the possibility that Mr. Mc- 
Caffery may rise and saw a critic in half! 

John W. Campbell, Jr., editor of Street 
& Smith’s Astounding Science-Fiction, re- 
ports that his magazine is very much in 
need of new authors. Many of the best 
writers in this field are now in the Services 
or in essential jobs where they don’t dare 


write. People to do short stories are most 
needed. (Novelets seem to be keeping up 
much better.) A science background is 


really essential for contributors to this par- 
ticular magazine. Editor Campbell is a 
graduate physicist himself, and so his de- 
mands for a genuine science basis in stories 
is backed up by plenty of knowledge. 
Astounding is probably much more demand- 
ing than any other publication in this field, 
for this reason. Short fiction runs from 
2,500 to 6,000 words. Novelets are from 
10,000 to 20,000 words; anything up to 
100,000 may be a serial length. The make- 
up of the monthly is very flexible. The basic 
rate of payment is 1% cents, with %4 cent 
bonus for material which appeals particu- 
larly. 


A special feature of Astounding is its 
straight science articles, and more writers 
in this field are desired now. Pen names 
may be used, where men are technically 
employed and want to keep anonymous. 
On any ideas for articles, one should con- 
sult the editor first. And even more than 
in fiction, the technical correctness is es- 
sential. Article lengths run 3,000 to 6,000 
words. Address: 122 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17. 

“Quick assimilation stuff’—that’s the di- 
rection in which the pendulum swings on 
Railroad Magazine. This is the one publi- 
cation of general interest in the railroading 
field. It is widely read by both railroad men 
and those who like trains just as a hobby. 
And they all have considerable knowledge 
of mechanical angles. Also, they prefer the 
American Only occasionally and 
mostly for the prestige note, is an article 
carried on some foreign railroad. 

About 15 per cent of Railroad Magazine 
is devoted to fiction. This must all have 
a strictly okay railroad background. Lengths 
run 2,000 to 8,000 words. Articles are the 
big need. These should be copiously illus- 
trated. 3,000 is the average length; not 
over 5,000 at most. Also, a good many 
shorter articles are usable. But these must 
be really unique ; something the author digs 
up and does not merely see in the daily pa- 
pers. Rates are good, the amount depend- 
ing on length, amount of research involved, 
rewrite necessary, etc. Pictures are paid for 
in addition. Checks on acceptance. This is 
one of Popular Publication’s titles ; 205 East 
42nd Street, New York 17. Henry Comstock 
is editor. 

Doris Cline, editor of Movieland, likes 
to find new writers and says that several 
have been developed there in the maga- 
zine. As a fan magazine, covering the Holly- 
wood scene, it is necessary for would-be 


scene. 


contributors to conform to the usual re- 
quirements for interviews. But there are 
ways in which new people can get a start 
in the field. The best is a symposium, done 
without interviews. The editor can tell a 
lot about a writer’s possibilities from the 
freshness of angle displayed, as well as from 
writing style. 


Timeliness is a great asset. War angles 
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have been overdone. Try for a new angle, 
with an informative idea back of it. In- 
cidentally, Miss Cline does not care for the 
usual run of “How to—” articles by-lined 
by stars. She would, however, like articles 
on newcomers to the Hollywood scene, or 
on people who are good bets for stardom. 
These should be strictly informative, cover- 
ing what people don’t see in the movies. 
Avoid the vaguely descriptive. 

Another tip to newcomers: be serious 
about your writing. Study the magazine 
carefully, and try to fit your ideas to what 
the editor likes. People who just send a 
piece around once in a while, don’t get far. 
The fan field is an excellent one for writers 
who want to specialize. Pay here depends 
on the work and time involved, and not 
necessarily on the length. The top length 
is 1,500 words; preferred length about 
1,000 words. Pay on acceptance is the rule, 
and checks meet the field. This is a Hill- 
man periodical. Address: 1476 Broadway, 
New York 18. 

Ethel Sundberg, editor of the three fact- 
detective books issued by Close-Up, Inc., 
says that her rates have been raised recent- 
ly. She is now paying 2 cents a word for 
old cases, 212 cents on current cases; on 
acceptance. Pictures are mostly $3 on publi- 
cation. 

The Close-Up titles include Confidential 
Detective, Human Detective Cases, and 
Revealing Detective Cases—all bi-month- 
lies. The preferred length is the usual 5,000 
words, but she is trying to get more at 
3,000 words or less. These shorter lengths 
have to be cases with some sort of punch 
ending, or weird stories with unusual back- 
grounds or stories with a humorous angle. 
As to time, an old-timer which has not been 
written up may hold far more interest than 
a recent case which has been done. 

Articles are also used here—about 3,000 
words. These should be on various phases 
of crime detection which have not been 
done to death. Address of the Close-Up 
fact-detective magazine: 241 Church street, 
New York 13. 


LIVER CLAXTON, literary editor of 
Street & Smith’s Charm, tells me that 
both lengths and rates are somewhat greater 


now. The best average length for fiction 
is 2,500 words. Payment is mostly $200 per 
story. However, it goes up to $300 for 
“name” writers. 

Articles for Charm may be on any sub- 
ject of interest to business girls. Send in an 
outline first. This helps avoid duplication, 
and gives the editor a chance to suggest 
length desired, approach, etc. (Note that 
beauty and fashion subjects are all staff- 
prepared.) Mrs. Frances Harrington is edi- 
tor. Address: 122 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17. 

William Kostka has resigned as managing 
editor of Look magazine, to return to the 
Institute of Public Relations, Inc. Would- 
be contributors to Look can get a good 
general idea of the magazine’s policy and 
appeal by listening in on its sponsored 
news broadcast. (In New York, on WOR at 
11 p. m, several nights a week.) Look offi- 
ces are at 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 

The last of the Red Circle pulp maga- 
zines, Complete Western Book, is appearing 
only irregularly now. Sufficient material is 
on hand for current needs. Robert Erisman, 
editor, informs me that he cannot consider 
any manuscripts, and those sent in are 
merely returned to their writers. This group 
was located in the office at 366 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17. Mr. Erisman is 
largely occupied now with work for the 
large string of comics issued by the same 
publisher, Martin Goodman. 

Esquire is proclaiming, in large and im- 
pressive ads, that Sinclair Lewis will take 
over its special book-reviewing department 
with the June issue. Mr. Lewis plans to 
do selective criticism, rather than cover the 
new books in the usual sense. He will en- 
deavor to give attention to those authors 
who, he feels, are of special significance or 
promise. Esquire is edited by Arnold Ging- 
rich, at 919 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 11. 

Bennett Cerf, who until this past January 
did “Esquire’s Five Minute Book Shelf,” 
has turned his attention to Omnibook, Each 
month he is offering comment and anec- 
dote on the books and their authors which 
make up the current issue. Mr. Cerf is 
president of Random House and author of 
the entertaining Try and Stop Me, pub- 
lished by a rival company, Simon and 
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"Boys, your next assignment is the adaptation of 


Schuster. Maxwell Geffen is editor of Om- 
nibook, at 76 Ninth Avenue, New York 11. 
The Sunday Department of The New 
York Times has been all smartened up with 
blue leather settees and chairs, reproduc- 
tion of old woodcuts on printing, and wall 
cases displaying historically important news- 
papers leading up to the first issue of New- 
York Daily Times on September 18, 1851. 

The Times Magazine emphasizes a need 
for high quality in the writing of most 
pieces, and these to be by “name” people 
or leaders in their fields. Exceptions occur 
where experiences overshadow the writing. 
This is especially true of news pieces by boys 
overseas. 

As the editor, Lester Markel, points out, 
“The Times Magazine is based on the news. 
Primarily, its articles are intended to indi- 
cate the broader trends of events. The range 
includes political and social questions, in- 
ternational problems, personality sketches, 
light and humorous discussions of current 
developments and sidelights on them, verse 
related to the news, topics relating to sports, 
nature, science, education, the world of 
fashion and of women’s interests. 





‘Silas Marner’ in technicolor with six name bands.” 


Articles should run from 1,500 to 2,500 
words. Photographs are desirable, but not 
necessary. Payment runs from $100 to 
$200 for a full-size piece, depending on the 
quality of the article and the amount of 
work that has gone into it.” Address: 231 
West 43rd Street, New York 18. 

Dime Detective of the Popular Publica- 
tions string has been so long and firmly 
established that its editor, Kenneth White, 
feels that there is little to say about it 
other than what almost belongs by now to 
the Wisdom of Confuscious: Study the 
magazine. He uses all lengths from a short- 
short up to novelets of 20,000 words. But 
at present the novelets are most needed. 
Stories can be of any and all types. There 
are no tabus, though Ken does admit to 
not caring too much for tales about the 
F.B.I. or about sabotage, stories which are 
usually half spy and half detective. He pre- 
fers murder! A good personal murder! And 
you can address it to 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17. 

Dell’s Modern Romances has achieved 
third place among confession monthlies, 
with a circulation of over a million. Hazel 


































































Berge, its editor, is ever on the outlook for 
writers with a fresh viewpoint and for 
stories, which handle the time-honored 
situations of life in new and currently im- 
portant ways. 


New w rl ters 





should try the short lensths These now 


run anywhere from 5.000 to 


ae eee, ee ae } = be ae 
original situations and ones which do not 


occur to every wri 





accept a plot idea, which may be only 
cliché by now. Don’t take an idea and d 


velop it in the cliche nner. Look at cur- 
rent problems from all sides and try to find 
an angle which holds a new approach. This 


market pays for originality. Checks begin 
at 2'%4 cents a word i 
for exceptional material 

Miss Berge also warns: Keep away f1 


the fictional in plotting. Though she wants 


heavily plotted stories, this element must 
be real. It must be really “I am tellir 
you” material, which comes right out of the 
characters. Other lensths she considers ar 


novelets of 10,000 to 12,000 words and a 


book-length of 15,000 to 20,000 words. On 
these she is paying 3 cents a word, on 
ceptance. A strong short-short might | 


acceptable. This would have to have muc! 


more than a twist-end to please her readers 
Payment on these, like the shorts, begins 
at 21% cents a word. Address: 149 Madi- 
son Avenue, N 


DOROTHY McILWRAITH tf ma 


be 20 per cent of war stories for 
Short Stories, but is turning away from 
them gradually. 
good story to please men readers might go 


into these pages: 
backed by “accur 


re . 
A well done period story 
; : 

research. Good sports 


t 
stories—which needn’t be seasonal, but must 


have som oe extra beyond the pure sport: 
plot. Detectives and Western, too, should 
be a bit different and offer more intert 

than the routine tales in those fields. Circu 
stories, mysteries, Northerns, tales of his- 
torical pioneering—what have you which 


is above average in interest? Leneths are 
very flexible. Those most usable are shorts 


of 3,000 to 6.000 words. But anv will be 


interviews, They 
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considered ; especially strong short-shorts ; 
shorts to 10,000; novelets of 10,000 to 
20,000 ; 25,000; and serials of 
60,000 to 75,000 written in four parts. 
Good rates, on acceptance. Lamont Bu- 
I associate editor. Address: 9 
Rockefeller ies. New York 20 

Weird Stories, also edited by Miss Mcll- 
wraith, wants to see more shorts of 3,000 
to 6,000 words. The feature stories now 
average 10,000 words; occasionally more. 
‘hi hly. Payment is on accept- 


novels of 


anan is now 
; 


ance at a 1 cent pees ys 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 2 

Volitant Publishing ieee has made 
some changes in its editorial staff. James E. 


Smith now edits the two fact-detective bi- 
monthlies: Vital Detective Cases and Tru- 
Life Detective Cases. M. Alcide is assistant 
editor. These books have been cleaned up 
considerably since first started. Stories now 
icceptable should feature good detective 
rk. Avoid any gory descriptions, any 

i to sex, any child victims, 
racial prejudices. The field is very open 
now, since so many writers have left it. But 
the editor thinks it a good field for fiction 
iters who have trouble finding plots. Pay- 

is $80 minimum ; ak sesh 8 to the 

ase, up to a 5 cents a word maximum. A 


stories pertai 





good selection of pictures is very important. 
$3 is the usual rate per picture. All maga- 
zines of this group now are reported to pay 


Address: 103 Park Avenue, 


| 
i 


The editor of Vital Detective and Tru- 
Life Detective has one of the most com- 
plete case files I’ve seen. If the case you 
query on has been used, he can check in a 
minute. He prefers mostly current cases. If 
in old one, the ‘re ought to be a new angle. 

Volitant has discontinued two of its pic- 


e-book titles: Cutie and War Laffs. 


Band Leaders is now a bi-monthly. This 
name-band field. 
Features at 215 


the fan magazine of the 
Editorial 
Fourth Avenue, New York 3. Walter H. 
Holze is now editor. He is always interested 
in articles on popular people in the band 
world, including vocalists and instrumen- 
These should based on personal 
should have some new 
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angle. Send an outline first. Your interview 
should follow editorial okay on the idea. 
Interviewing experience is a necessary asset 
to this type of writing. 

George Weaver is the editor now for the 
six cartoon magazines put out by Editorial 
Features. Smiles has been changed to larger 
format, and is paying better rates. It can 
use some color cartoons now—in water 
color. On these, the rate varies from $15 to 
$50. Of the other titles, Cheers buys about 
a hundred cartoons per issue; the rest 
about 50. Subject matter is about evenly 
divided between general and the Services. 
It must be clean. (These magazines go 
through the post office.) Cover ideas are 
desired on all this group; action gags with- 
out captions. Rates vary; for general ideas 
$10. Roughs first are preferred, except 
from established contributors. Other titles 
include Keep “Em Laughing, Pepper, 
What’s Cookin’? and YooHoo. Address: 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York 3. 

Book publishers are looking ahead to the 
day of greater paper supplies, encouraging 
authors in various ways to have ready top 
quality manuscripts, Contests do this in one 
way. New imprints are another approach. 

Simon and Schuster is promoting the dis- 
covery and publication of new and out- 
standing talent through the formation of a 
new department called The Venture Press. 
Only first books which, in the opinion of 
the editors, have literary distinction will 
bear the new imprint. Writers may be those 
who have never had a book published. 
They may be also ones who may be estab- 
lished in some other field, but are now writ- 
ing in a new field. The first list is scheduled 
for this spring. The address: 1230 Sixth 
Avenue, New York 20. 

Asia Press is a new imprint, sponsored by 
The John Day Company, on which Pear] 
Buck is advisory editor. This imprint goes 
on books about Asiatic subjects or by Asian 
authors. Address: 40 East 49th Street, New 
York 17. 

W. W. Norton & Company of 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, offers a prize of 
$3,500 for a’ manuscript about medicine 
written for the lay public by a professional 
worker in the medical field. $1,000 of this 
is outright and the rest an advance against 
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royalties. Closing date is December 1, 1945. 
Write to the publisher for details and entry 
blanks. 

A “Youth Today” contest has been an- 
nounced by the newly established children’s 
book department of Reynal & Hitchcock. 
An award of $3,500 is offered ; $2,000 out- 
right, the balance in advance in royalties. 
Either fiction or non-fiction will be consid- 
ered, Lengths include any between 40,000 
and 70,000. Any author, whether new or 
established, is eligible. The theme should 
concern a real problem of contemporary 
American youth, but this must be subordi- 
nate to the story or text matter. The age- 
appeal is the group between 8 and 18. Clos- 
ing date is February first, 1946, with publi- 
cation expected in 1946. For additional de- 
tails, write to Helen Hoke, Juvenile Editor, 
care of Youth Today Contest, Reynal & 
Hitchcock, 384 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16. 

Julian Messner, Inc., of 8 West 40th 
Street, New York 18, is offering a $3,000 
prize for the best book promoting racial or 
religious tolerance in America. This may be 
any sort of thing which is suitable for pub- 
lication in book form; novel, biography, 
historical or scientific work, play, poem, ex- 
tensive essay, book of photos. Any author is 
eligible. The judging will be partially on 
artistic and literary excellence. But the chief 
quality must be the probable impact on the 
general reader in the fight against intoler- 
ance and social and economic discrimina- 
tion. Closing date is January 1, 1946. $1,500 
is outright prize ; the balance against royal- 
ties. 

For people in the book trade, William 
Morrow has announced a contest dealing 
with “The Case of Erle Stanley Gardner’s 
Success.” The sale of his mysteries in all 
American and Canadian editions during 
1944 reached an all-time high of 4,903, 685 
copies. William Morrow is located at 425 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16. Erle Gard- 
ner’s sales figures are a goal almost any 
writer would like to hit. 

C. Gibson Scheaffer has been appointed 
managing editor of Ziff-Davis’ book divi- 
sion, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1. He 
comes from ten years as associate editor at 
Appleton-Century. 










































Canadian Market Letter 


McCONKEY 


By HUGH 


MacLean’s Magazine, published monthly 
by MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd, at 481 
University Avenue, Toronto 2, is looking 
for the lighter type of love-story fiction to 
run about 4500 words, with Canadian 
backgrounds preferred but not essential. 
Minimum rate for these is $200, payable on 
acceptance. Writers would be well advised 
to read a copy of the magazine before sub- 
mitting material, and should avoid refer- 
ences to drinking or swearing in their 
stories. They are also looking for short- 
shorts, and will accept nonsense verse, with 
the rates varying. Cartoons be used 
and will bring anywhere from five to fifteen 
dollars. In the article field they can use pri- 
marily those written from the Canadian 
angle, or the larger view such as United 
Nations. They are anxious to have some 
medical articles written for the layman, and 
would like articles on natural history or 
scientific progress lines. Length for articles 
of this type is between three and four thou- 
sand words. Anything written on Canadian 
industrial or agricultural progress or one 
man’s success stories, again Canadian, 
would be welcome, if not longer than 2000 
words. Payment for articles ranges between 
$100-$250, on acceptance. 

Magazine Digest, 20 Spadina Road, To- 
ronto 4, monthly, with Anne Fromer as 
managing editor says that the main require- 
ment for material is that it be newsworthy, 
written with stress on personalities rather 
than the facts and figures of the case, that 
anecdotes be used to illustrate wherever 
possible, and that above all, every statement 
has been checked for accuracy. Post-war 
improvements, the usual war-angle pieces, 
scientific events, international subject and 
human-interest articles are among this mag- 
azine’s needs. In addition, they can use 
short filler material and jokes for their 
“Pot Pourri” section. Regular articles 
should run between 1500 and 2000 words. 
Payment is on acceptance. 


can 


Toronto Star Weekly, 80 King Street 
West, Toronto 1, with Miss Jeanette Finch 
handling articles, and Miss Gwen Cowley 
reading fiction, will prove a worth-while 
market. Their magazine section uses one 
novel each week, which must be capable of 
being condensed to 42,000 words. Action 
and color are stressed in these, which are 
read by the whole family. Romance is the 
topic used every other week, the other is- 
sues alternating between mystery, Westerns, 
and adventure stories. Payment for these is 
on publication. Short stories running about 
4000 words, and serials of 10 to 20,000 
words are also needed. Length for fillers is 
350 to 1000 words. These are all paid for 
on acceptance. Timely, fresh, dramatic 
writing is wanted in the non-fiction depart- 
ment, with the emphasis on human-interest, 
profiles of men in the news, nature or 
sports, but no history. Lengths for these are 
1500 to 2000 words. Cartoons and 14-line 
poems can be used. 

New World Illustrated, monthly at 100 
Adelaide St. West, Toronto 1, wants timely 
photo-stories of the journalism type. The 
series of photos must be top-quality and ac- 
companied by an article not longer than 
1500 words. Payment varies, and is on pub- 
lication. 

Saturday Night, published weekly at 73 
Richmond St. West, Toronto 1, wants un- 
usual fiction of high quality, running about 
1500 words. They can use opinion-type ar- 
ticles of not more than 1800 words, and 
light humorous articles or stories. Appeal 
must be to the middle-class reader and 
higher, but not too highbrow. Payment is 
on the first of the month following publica- 
tion. 

Mayfair, a monthly published at 481 
University Avenue, Toronto 2, wants 1200 
word “fictionettes” which must be sophisti- 
cated in their appeal, light and glamourous 
in their manner. Payment is 2 cents a word 
on publication. 
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Canadian Homes and Gardens, at the 
same address wants articles on home deco- 
ration, home furnishing, or gardens. They 
suggest that authors query first before sub- 
mitting, giving an outline of their script. 
Queries should go to Mr. S. McIlwaine. 


Book Publishers 


Longmans-Green, at 215 Victoria St., 
Toronto 1, publish both fiction and non- 
fiction. They are not interested in war-re- 
portage, but will accept fiction of the aver- 
age Canadian family style, or any good 
general fiction. They are particularly anx- 
ious to find humourous scripts of the 
Stephen Leacock style. Also interested in 
biographies of prominent Canadians of the 
past or present day. Juveniles, if of the in- 
formative type, will be welcomed here. Miss 
E. Ardagh is the person to whom submis- 
sions should be addressed. 

William Collins and Sons, 70 Bond 
Street, Toronto 2, are looking for fiction or 
non-fiction of general interest with Ca- 
nadian backgrounds, running about 70,000 
for fiction, They do not publish educational 
or current event books, nor do they publish 
plays. 

Copp-Clark, Ltd. has previously pub- 
lished mainly juvenile and educational 
books, and are now looking for good fiction 
works both adult and juvenile, and for edu- 
cational and trade non-fiction or biography. 
This would be a good market for worth- 
while scripts, which should be sent to Mr. 
M. Jeanneret at their address which is 517 
Wellington St. West, Toronto 2-B. 

Musson Book Co., Ltd., 480 University 
Avenue, Toronto 2, are at present over- 
stocked, and not looking for scripts. 

S. J. Reginald Saunders & Co., Ltd., 84 
Wellington St. West, Toronto 1, publish 
both fiction and non-fiction, but want only 
exceptionally good work, as they publish 
only half a dozen books per year. They do 
not give criticism on rejected manuscripts, 
and prefer to have mss. submitted in final 
form with little or no editing to be done if 
accepted. 


Trade-Journals 
Hugh C. MacLean Publishing Co., at 
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347 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 2-B, pub- 
lishes a number of monthlies going only to 
the trade in each line, so all submissions 
must be reliable and authoritative. Titles 
needing material are Electrical Appliances 
& Engineering; Radio Trade Bulletin; 
Furniture and Furnishings; Shoe and 
Leather Journal; Canadian Lumberman ; 
Engineering & Contract Record; and Ca- 
nadian Woodworker. Lengths range be- 
tween one and three thousand words, pay- 
ment varies and is on publication. 


Commercial Aviation and Air Produc- 
tion, published at 341 Church St., Toronto 
2, is now staff written, not accepting free- 
lance material. 


Canadian Underwriter, 8 Colborne St., 
Toronto 1, is looking for scripts of not more 
than 1500 words on the development and 
education of fire and casualty insurance 
and fire prevention. Photos will be used. 
Articles should be slanted towards the 
agent as this is their market. No life insur- 
ance articles used. Send your manuscripts 
to N. F. Jardine. Payment on publication. 

Canadian Hotel Review, 481 University 
Avenue, Toronto 2, monthly to the trade 
can use factual articles of use to hotels, res- 
taurants, hospitals, clubs, etc. Articles on 
the preparation of food for these concerns 
would be welcome. Lengths average 1500 
words, and Mr. Elwood says they pay on 
publication. 


Plant Administration; at the same ad- 
dress goes to chief executives of the larger 
companies. Mr. Braund will accept articles 
on industrial processes slanted properly, 
personnel and production problems, etc. of 
any length. They are particularly anxious 
to get authoritative picture stories with 15 
pix or so, these have so far been staff 
written. The other articles should be ac- 
companied by photos, drawings or graphs. 
If you know this field, this would be a good 
market. It might be wise to query first as 
they pay a contract rate, generally on pub- 
lication. 

Aviation Review, published by the Aero- 
nautical Institute of Canada at 31 Well- 
ington St. East, Toronto 1, uses anything 
on aviation but these must be authoritative 
as the magazine goes both to the R. C. A. 
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F. personnel and the public, Lengths aver- 
age 1000 words, for which they pay one to 
two cents per word on publication. 


Canadian Automobile Trade at 481 
University Avenue, Toronto 2, uses 100 


and 1000 word articles on dealer and ga- 
rage advertising, promotion, management, 
or anything on combustion engine repair 
and service. Photos are also required to il- 
lustrate these. Scripts should be sent to Mr. 
Nickel. Pay on publication. 

Canadian Grocer, published at the same 
address under the direction of Mr. Huston, 
uses articles on merchandising methods 
with the retailer’s names mentioned, pay a 
varying rate per inch on publication. 

Hardware in Canada, 46 Bloor St. West, 
Toronto 5—Mr. Boyd, pays 15 cents per 
inch, $4.50 per page for store write-ups 
and methods of merchandising. Photos 
should show good window displays of na- 


Distinguished Christian Fiction 
Sir: 

Moody Press, Chicago, is spons 
the generosity of a friend, a Distir r¢ 
tian Fiction contest, with awards totaling $1,750 
in addition to royalties, offered for the three 
best manuscripts submitted before December 31, 
1945. 

First prize is $1,000; second prize, $500; and 
third prize, $250. These prizes are in 
to royalties. All 
the contest will be consider 
the Moody Press at regular royalty 
ing to Don Norman, director. 

For fifty years an outstanding publisher of 
Christian books and tracts, 
tion, Moody Press has long considered 
the fiction field on a larger scale. Immediat 
impetus for the decision to do so now was thi 
interest of an anonymous donor, led 
prize funds for the contest. 
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Aim of the Distinguished Christian Fiction 
awards is to maintain at a high level the stand- 
ards of writing in this field. New writers will be 
welcomed and will compete with veterans in 
the field solely on the basis of merit. It is ex- 
pected that some outstanding manuscripts will 


be submitted, Mr. Norman said. 


tionally advertised products. Interior shots 
might show a National Cash register on 
the counter. The same rates apply for an- 
other of their journals, Retail Grocer, 
which wants dealer names mentioned in 
the merchandising articles. Pay on publi- 
cation. 


School Progress at 57 Bloor St. West, 
Toronto 5, is either staff written or articles 
are contributed by educationalists. 


Building in Canada, 372 Bay Street, To- 
ronto 1. Mr, Walkers wants articles of 
either 500, 1000 or 1500 words on home 
building, remodeling, house painting, etc., 
slanted for the homemaker and with a Ca- 
nadian angle only. They pay up to 2 cents 
a word for articles on acceptance, and up 
to $5.00 for photos, which must be of good 
quality and architecturally sound, prefer- 
ably accompanied by a floor plan. 


secured from 
Fiction 
10, Mli- 


entry blanks may be 
Distinguished Christian 
Institute Place, Chicago 


Rules and 
Moody Press, 
Awards, 153 
nois. 

Manuscripts should be full book-length fiction, 
‘ontaining a minimum of 60,000 words and a 
maximum of 200,000 words. 





Only manuscripts marked as entries in the 
contest, and postmarked before midnight De- 
ember 31, 1945, will be eligible. 

Manuscri should reflect the evangelical 





point of view, with reference to separated living 

i, €., Consistent Christian living) and any doc- 
trinal points discussed. 

All manuscripts, to be considered, must be 
double-spaced typewritten, on one side of 842 
x 11 regular weight paper. 

Author of the manuscript judged as best will 
be awarded first prize of $1,000 in addition to 
royalties; second best, second prize of $500 in 
( third prize of 
$250 in Contest 
not receiving a prize will be considered for pub- 

cation by Moody Press on their merits at regu- 


to royalties; third best, 


addition to royalties. entries 


lar royalty rates. 
Moody Press, 
Chicago, III. 
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The Pulp West 


By LEO MARGULIES 


The editor-in-chief of the world's largest chain of magazines loves his western string which includes ten titles 
devoted to the exciting western story. 


T HAS been said of Francisco Vazques 
Coronado and his wanderings over the 
West in fruitless search for the fabled 
Seven Cities of Cibola and their treasures: 

“Granted that he did not find the riches 
of which he had been told, he found a place 
in which to search for them.” 

Likewise, the author who follows in the 
footsteps of the Western pioneers finds 
himself in a veritable treasure trove. 

Western stories are translated into all the 
languages of the world. The Chinese man- 
darin chuckled at the mishaps of the luck- 
les cowboy who was “tied hard and fast” 
to something he would like to let go of and 
can’t. The Russian sees a counterpart of his 
own great land of unexploited opportuni- 
ties in the achievements of the men who 
made the West. The Englishman thrills to 
the adventures and conquests of those des- 
cendants of the grand old Mother Country 
who went to seek fortune in a strange land 
under new stars. The Frenchman sees La 
Salle’s followers wander forth from Saint 
Louis Bay on the Texas coast to meet In- 
dians who tell of “rivers where silver mines 
are found”. The Norsemen sees Eric the 
Red land again on the shores of Vinland, 
with a continent before him of towering 
mountains, mighty rivers, fantastic deserts 
and limitless plains. The Spaniard walks 
with Alva Nunez Cabeza de Vaca, black 
Stephen and Hernan Cortez and dreams of 
the days when the Lion Flag of Spain flew 
over this land of promise and adventure. 

When two great rivers, flowing from dif- 
ferent directions, meet and mingle, the re- 
sult is often a maelstrom, with conflicting 
currents, rainbowed sprays and foam-crest- 
ed waves. A parallel to this natural phe- 
nomenon was the settling of the West. Two 
great rivers of emigration, one flowing from 
the north, one flowing from the south, made 
up of men of differing ideals, standards, 
ways of thoughts and aspirations, met and 
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mingled in the West. The inevitable result 
was conflict, eddies of action, cross currents 
and discord. 

Mingling with the homesteader and the 
gold seeker were fugitives, the lawless, the 
adventurer and the reformer. Many of these 
were diametrically opposed to each other. 
In the great rivers of emigration, they were 
like bits of potassium dropped into water — 
the result: explosive flame and eccentric 
action. 

Added to these two great rivers of rest- 
less humanity were local streams, small in 
comparison, but violent in reaction and 
equally explosive as to results. Attendants 
of the great movement of longhorn cattle, 
up from Texas, encountered the grangers 
of Kansas and Nebraska. The gold seekers 
headed for California, met the silver hunters 
hurrying back to Nevada. The sheepmen 
penetrated the cattlemen’s open range. The 
prospecter invaded the homestead. The 
gambler, the dance hall girl, the outlaw and 
the rustler were parasites on the main body 
but, like all parasites, they made things in- 
teresting for the body. 

The composite result was a churning cald- 
ron of conflict of purpose, emotions, ideals 
and ambitions that made the West blaze. 

Inevitably such a land developed charac- 
ters all its own, molding them to its own 
pattern. As Jason and Ulysses were to the 
ancients, so is the Western pioneer to 
America and the modern world. Europe 
had her plumed knights clad in steel and 
samite. The West has the cowboy, the great- 
est individualist that ever lived. The chival- 
rous Man of the Sword has his counter- 
part in the equally chivalrous Man of the 
Saddle. The knight lives in the pages of 
fiction and of history. The cowboy also lives 
in history and romance, but he is a con- 
temporary of those pages. Unlike the knight 
of a bygone age, he is still much alive to- 
day, and he hasn’t changed much, either. 
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The pocket miner, the desert rat, the 
homeseeker, the railroad builder, the fron- 
tier doctor, the adventurer and the soldier 
of fortune were dreamers who made dreams 
come true, who etched them wide and deep 
on the limitless expanse of the land of their 
adoption. 

Such is the background from which the 
writers of Western fiction may draw. A land 
of endless distance, of boundless achieve- 
ment, of infinite color—not a land of 
shadow dwellers in ivory towers, but a land 
of redblooded men and women, real people 
who nevertheless walk the rainbowed path 
of fantasy as their everyday journey. 

With such a background to draw from, 
there is no excuse for the writer not to 
evolve a story. A story rich in action, color, 
human interest and suspense. 

By action is not meant a whirlwind of 
shooting, scufflling, promiscuous bloodshed 
and skalleyhootin’ riding. Action means a 
conflict of characters and conditions, not a 
meaningless expenditure of energy. Action 
must have as its most component part — 
drama. Also, it must be a fundamental part 
of the story. 

Action and drama may farrow from any- 
thing. There can be as much action, as 
much drama and as many intensely inter- 
esting ramifications from the hero’s getting 
a spot of gravy on his clean shirt as there can 
be made from half a dozen shootings. If the 
shootings do not tie in precisely with the web 
of the story, they have no meaning, and they 
are not action in the real sense of the word. 
There must be a reason for everything that 
happens, and every happening, every word 
spoken, every thought of the character, must 
be a fundamental part of the story. 

For, after all, the story is the thing. The 
story, and those who take part in it. Charac- 
terization is immensely important. The 
people in a Western story must live. They 
must react as real people do. They must 
suffer, be happy, have sublime moments, be 
depressed or uplifted. In other words, they 
must react to conditions and circumstances 
just as the reader of the story would react 
— or better, as he would like to react. 


Make the reader see himself in the 
character he admires and your story is a 


success. Probably he is not like that, but if 
he can say to himself, “given the oppor- 
tunity, that is what I would do, that is how 
I would like to react,” he is going to read 
the story with avid interest and turn to the 
last page with a feeling of regret. 


HE cowboy, the pioneer, the home- 

steader were real people. They were 
not all stern, bronzed silent men with no 
sense of humor and with the uprightness 
bordering on the stupidity of a moronic Sir 
Galahad. A better parallel in Romance 
characters would be Launcelot, who was 
brave, an outstanding fighter, with a fine 
mind and ideals, But he was human enough 
to find himself eternally in hot water be- 
cause of his questionable actions and his 
mistakes. 

Not all cowboys were towering of stature, 
broad of shoulder: Not all outlaws were 
bushy-bearded, glowering, bloodthirsty. 
Cowboys were sometimes squat and bowleg- 
ged. Outlaws were, often as not, roly-poly 
and good humored. Billy the Kid, one of the 
most notorious of Western killers, was an 
undernourished, scraggly, unprepossessing 
boy whose appearance was not in the least 
impressive or awe-inspiring. 

Any number of the famous peace officers 
of the West would never have won a Holly- 
wood contract by their physical appearance. 
Doc Holliday, thought by many to be the 
coldest and most skillful killer the West ever 
produced, was cadaverous and consumptive, 
but nevertheless cheerful and humorous. 
He used to say with a chuckle, “I’m so 
darned thin, nobody can shoot well enough 
to hit me; I'll die in bed.” And he did! 
John Slaughter, famous peace officer, 
rancher, pioneer, was a smal] man, but he 
looked mighty big to folks who ran up 
against him. 

In contrast, there were such men as the 
majestic Wyatt Earp and towering Pat 
Garret, who were famous peace officers, and 
gloomy, handsome, cultured John Ringold, 
notorious outlaw, who would have been a 
natural as a movie star or matinee idol. 

All of which is to show that the writer 
of Westerns has plenty of leeway and no 
excuse for a monotonous sameness to his 
heroes or his villians. 
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QUALLY important with good charac- 
terization is authentic background. For 
failure in this there is no excuse. The an- 
swer is research. And for the writer of West- 
erns, research is not an arduous chore. His 
resources are legion. No student of any 
phase of Americana finds himself so richly 
endowed as the student of the West. There 
are books on the subject for his assistance. 
Not dry, technical tomes, but books of ab- 
sorbing interest, a pleasure to read rather 
than a task. Books on ranching, mining, 
homesteading, railroad building, oil drilling 
and myriad other activities of the West. 
There are books dealing with the Western 
idiom and cowboy lingo, there is the absorb- 
ing story of the cattle brands, biographies of 
famous peace officers, builders, explorers, 
prospectors, notorious outlaws, of filibusters 
who dreamed mighty dreams of empire and, 
often as not, very nearly made them come 
true. There are books dealing with the 
Indian war days, of the thrilling battles 
with Indians, of man’s bitter fight with the 
wilderness and the apparently unconquer- 
able forces of nature. 
There are libraries devoted to the treas- 
ure troves of the West. Stories of pirates’ 


Legit 


gold buried with the bones of murdered 
men, lost mines, hidden ledges and fabulous 
mineral deposits. They are history and fact, 
but no fictional anthology is more thrilling. 

These are books written not by some dis- 
tant compiler of facts gleaned from encyclo- 
pedias; but by men who did their reading 
in the wide-spreading Grasshoppers’ Library 
at lonely cow camps, by waterholes in the 
company of desert rats and prospectors, 
where the chatter of the steam drill and 
the thud of the miner’s pick wrests mineral 
riches from the stubborn earth — where 
the pound of locomotive’s exhaust and the 
rythmic crash of steel on steel drives the 
railroad farther and farther into the for- 
bidden never-never country beyond the last 
frontier. 

These are books in which live the color, 
the romance and the grandeur of the West. 
And the writer who cannot read them with 
avidity, absorb them, make them a part of 
himself and then enrich his own writings 
with their gold is not a writer, and never 
will be. 

The cowboy’s gun was a part of him. His 
riding gear and his rope were his everyday 
tools. Familiarity with them is necessary to 
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the successful telling of the Western story. 
And here again there is n¢ 
quiring the expert knowledge n¢ 


A; | : 
» difficulty in ac 


Care- 


ded. 


ful reading will prevent the writer from 
having a cowboy of the Southwest tak« 
dally — a turn or two of his rope around 
the saddle horn — or the Montana puncher 
tie “hard and fast’. He will learn where a 
rimfire saddle is preferred to a center fire 
He won’t call the Texan’s band of working 
horses a remuda a term of the Nortl 


f 


west — but will correctly refer 
a string. 

The West, like 
had its 


ll sections of the country, 


own idiom, salty, colorful, descrip- 


tive. It is easy for the writer to familiarize 
himself with these terms, if not easy to 
learn to use them as th should be used 
They should be used sparingly and alw 

in such a manner that their meaning is 


plain to the reader who may be unfamiliar 
with the term itself. 
Sprinkling Western expressions thr 


1 
ugNn a 





story, as if they were scattered from a pepper 
shaker is bad business, Pepper is all 
in its proper place and in moderate quant 


ties; but a slab of cow 


with it is indigestible. Idiomatic expressions 
thrown around in a 
give color and atmosphere, but confuse 


not 
the 
1] 


as Well aS 


loosely storv do 
reader. An axiom of the Western, 


any other story, is, never put anything into 


the writing that will tend to make the 
reader lose the thread of the story. If he has 
to go back and study a paragraph to get its 


that is bad. If he has to do it 
several times in the of a chapter, the 


far as th 


meaning, 
cours¢ 
result is fatal, so e success of the 
story is concerned. 

Incidentally, it is 
for the writer 


illiterate. 


not only erroneous but 


ridiculous to assume 


Westerners 


really 
that all 
ranchers sent their sons and dau 


are 
rhters to 
West 


1m- 


collese. The adventurers who came 
were necessarily men and women of 


agination, and imagination begets education 


The Westerner was careless in his speech. 
He had, and still has, just as in the South, 
the habit of dropping the final “g”. He 


spoke with a drawl that was an adaptation 
of the drawl. He used Spanish 
words and phrases because, in the far West 
and the Southwest, his contact with Spanish 


Southern 


eople was frequent. Indian terms also came 
nto use to some extent. He had that faculty 
common to the American of action, the 
applying of a word or a phrase to his own 
life and experience. But the application was 


seldom ungrammatical, never vague. 

It is permissible in Western stories, to 
make gruff old-timers ungrammatical; but 
it is wise to attribute even this to careless- 
ness, rather than a lack of knowledge. Girls 
should always use correct diction. It is best 
that the hero never be shown as illiterate. 
“Yuh” for you and “Yore” for your is 
usually considered acceptable. Some maga- 
zine editors prefer this. “Hoss” for horse is 
sometimes permissible ; but it is doubtful if 
any Western cowboy ever called a horse a 
except in a facetious way, usually 
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HOSS , 


when addressing the animal. 

In the final analysis it is a question of 
the writer’s judgment and there is no in- 
tention to be dogmatic about the subject 


here. The fundamental rule in using dia- 
lect, is never to sacrifice clearness. The 


writer may consider it colorful and pic- 
turesque to say: 

‘The waddie hung a brain tablet on his 
lip and ambled up to the Bull’s Mansh to 
get his powders.” 

But the 
he means: 

“The cowboy rolled and lighted a cigar- 
ette and went up to the owner’s house to get 
instructions for the day’s work,” the result 
is not colorful, but gibberish. 


unless reader understands that 


There was a time when it seemed that the 
field of Western writing was being worked 
out. That was the fault of the writer, not 
the subject. Too many were de- 
ceiving themselves in the belief that all a 
Western story needed was plenty of gun 
slinging; plenty of people killed; plenty of 
fights, but never mind a good reason; 
lovely with mortgaged ranches who 

suld be saved from destitution by the hero, 
garbed as no cowboy was ever costumed, 
riding up just in time to pay off the mort- 
gage and send the villainous banker with 
designs on said lovely girl fading into the 
off-stage with gnashing teeth, 
black moustache raised in a leer and “curse 
you— foiled again,” on his lips. 

Does the above sound exaggerated? It 
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came too close to the sober truth for com- 
fort. Too many authors were doing just that 
thing. Their stories were cluttered up with 
excessively glamorous people, whether vil- 
lains or heroes, are just incidentals. They 
didn’t have room for real people with real 
problems, real hopes, real aspirations, real 
ideals and real dreams. Their characters 
were marionettes on a string, going through 
a stiff dance as the author tapped the keys 
of his typewriter. Marionettes may be inter- 
esting in their place, but their place is not 
in a Western story. 


Also, judging from the output of West- 
ern writers, there were absolutely no activi- 
ties in the West save cattle raising. And 
every other inhabitant of the West was a 
rustler. 


Nothing was or is farther from the truth. 
The simplest civilization, even a semi-primi- 
tive one, requires many types of people to 
keep it going. In a fair-sized western town 
there had to be doctors, dentists, bakers, 
shoemakers, saddle-makers, grocers, jewelers, 
painters, carpenters, tailors, blacksmiths, 
undertakers, lawyers, politicians, livestock 
dealers, real-estate agents, farmers, merch- 
ants, seamstressess—in fact, about the 
same kind of people who keep your town 
going. Why not write about them? 


The activities of the West were myriad, 
and every one of them form the subject for 
untold numbers of absorbing. stories. 
Wagon-freighting ; the Overland Stage, and 
scores of other stagecoach lines with their 


complex problems; the Pony Express; 
placer mining; pocket mining; hydraulic 


mining; trail driving; emigrant caravans 
of covered wagons; fur trapping; scouting 
for trails. The surveying of railroad lines 
and the building of those same lines after 
the field men had endured incredible hard- 
ship, showed amazing ingenuity and inde- 
fatigable energy in hunting out praticable 
routes for the high-iron to follow. Even 
the operation of the newly-built railroads 
is a romantic saga of work under apparently 
insurmountable difficulties. 


Wild horses and wolf hunters had thrill- 
ing adventures galore. There was actually 
a herd of camels running loose in the West 
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at one time, brought there by the United 
States Army, to be used for transportation 
across the desert. Think of the possibilities 
of that for an absorbing tale packed with 
action and humor. 

Then there were the buffalo hunters. 
And another phase of the buffalo, as the 
bison were incorrectly called: ‘“bone-pick- 
ing.” Bone pickers were men who gathered 
buffalo bones after the buffalo had been ex- 
terminated by the hunters. The profession 
was short-lived but lucrative, and not with- 
out its elements of adventure and danger. 


Smuggling across the Mexican border 
was, and is, a phase of Western life given 
too little attention. Countless things were 
smuggled —’dobe dollars, drugs, opals, 
Chinese. There is plenty of material there. 


Then there were the golden days of 49; 
the Nevada silver strikes; Colorada lead 
and coal; Texas sulphur and oil ; Colorada 
opals; Arkansas diamonds and _ bauxite. 
And these are just a few of the subjects 
which provide unlimited material for the 
enterprising writer of Westerns. How about: 


The West in the days of Spain, when the 
“jron men” roamed over the plain and 
mountain in their search for treasure. The 
padres daring the rigors of desert and waste- 
land to establish Missions and carry the 
Cross of Christ to a new people whose con- 
ception of the doctrine of meekness and 
mercy was as vague as a chimney rock 
seen through the morning mist. 


The bitter years of the Civil War, and the 
carpetbagger spree that followed its close. 
The struggles of such states as Texas, to re- 
establish themselves after four years of dis- 
solution and decay. 


The fight of the Texans to become a na- 
tion. The Mexican War that followed. The 
period of readjustment. The rise of such 
ambitious men as Sam Houston and his 
compatriots. Take your pick! 


There are other things to write about 
than mortgaged ranches, rustled cattle and 
saloon gun fights. In fact, an absorbing 
novel of the West packed with action, vivid 
with color, holding the reader’s interest 
with an iron grip, could be written without 
a gun being drawn or a blow being struck. 
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OME authors are deep in the conviction 
that all a cowboy had to do was ride 
around in a picturesque costume, chase 
rustlers and trade lead with the sheriffs. The 
antithesis of all this would be nearer the 
truth. The cowboy worked hard, and he 
worked long hours. He did not have nearly 
as much time for hell raisin’ as is popularly 


conceived. He was a “hired man on horse- 
back,” and he did a hired man’s work. That 
the work was glamourous, romantic, adven- 
turous was incidental. Yes, he worked hard, 
but the work had its compensations. 

There and 
chuck beside the roundup fire. There were 


was steaming coffee tasty 
song and guitar music in the lovely blue 
dusk of twilight. There were nights under 
the stars, offtimes with his back for a mat- 
tress and his belly for a blanket. There were 
golden dawns and scarlet sunsets. There 
was the prairie wind in his hair, the fra- 
grance of the prairie flowers in his nostrils, 
the creak of saddle leather and the jingl 
of bit irons for music. There were limitless 
horizons, and visions of the land beyond the 
next hilltop, All these were his for the 
taking. All were part of the day’s work. 

Truly, wonderful stories can be written 
dealing with just the daily toil of the cow- 
hand, stories packed with color, romance, 
adventure, and interest. Tragedies do not 
require an amphitheatre nor comedies a 
wide stage for their enactment. The aspir- 
ing Western writer need not climb to the 
mountain top in search for material. There’s 
plenty in the quiet valley, ready at hand. 

But with all this wealth of material at 
hand, Western writers got themselves into a 
rut. They confined their talents to mouldy 
situations. Here are a few of them ; and they 
are some of the reasons why editors actually 
do go nuts: 

(1) The range hog 
or politico, or cattle baron, who yearns for 
an empire and sets about getting it through 
conniving, foreclosing mortgages, surrepti- 


usually a banker, 


tious rustling, diverting water, or, if all else 
fails, setting neighboring ranchers at each 
others’ throat in the hope of a general 
elimination through a sanguinary range 
war. 

(2) The dear old mortgage — no matter 
who holds it, or who is due to lose the home- 
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stead because of it. Mortgages, in fact, 
occur with such sickening frequency in 
many Westerns that one is tempted to won- 
der if a few hundred wouldn’t turn up 
should a plow be set to an acre of range- 
land. 

(3) The misunderstood hero who leaves 
home under a dark cloud, between the 
hours of sunset and sunrise, but returns with 
bells—and six guns—on, to clear his name, 
avenge any deaths that need avenging, and 
plant the rea] miscreant in Boot Hill. He al- 
ways arrives at precisely the right moment, 
when the auctioneer has his hammer poised 
to knock down the ranch to the villainous 
banker or perfidious Easterner who has in- 
vaded the West with the slimy practices 


which are a party of every day life any- 
where east of the Mississippi. 
(4) The natural-born killer who has 


itchy trigger fingers, goes about cashing in 
people by the score for no other reason than 
to see them wallow in their gore, puts the 
fear of his sixes into everybody within a 


radius of 


seven counties, and finally gets his 
just deserts when he wanders into a bear- 
trap or drowns in a trough of sheep dip. 

(5) The keen-witted, but apparently 
simple-minded prospector who puts it all 
over on the city slicker or some vicious local 
killer who wants his gold poke or aims to 
jump his claim and has him trapped in his 
isolated shack with the roof on fire, the win- 
dow barred and a sawed-off shotgun trained 
on the door. 

(6) The doddering old sheriff who de- 
spite ague, asthma and high blood pressure 
shows the ruthless young killer that his 
shootin’ eye is as keen as ever, and that he 
has never lost his quickness on the draw. 

(7) The outlaw who has a heart of gold 
hidden—well hidden—somewhere under his 
grimy exterior, who wants to turn right for 
a good woman’s sake, but ends up in the 
dust because of a lawman’s mistaken sense 
of duty and no knowledge of when and 
when not to use his guns. 

(8) The framed hero. He gets it in 
many ways. Usually he is “in a tight” be- 
cause of some local big skookum wolf who 
is the real owlhoot. Often the sidewinder 
wants the hero’s girl, or his ranch, or his 
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pet horse. Or perhaps he doesn’t want any- 
thing but is just being ornery for the fun 
of it. 

(9) And then there is the vengeance trail 
yarn. The fast-draw two-gun righteous hero 
vows to spend the rest of his life trailing 
the wicked bad man or bad men—who 
killed his father; his mother; or both. Or 
his best pal has to be revenged. Of course it 
doesn’t take him the rest of his life to ac- 
complish his sacred mission—just the whole 
of a story. And much to the disgust of an 
editor. 

(10) Last but not least is the pilgrim, 
usually shot at on the outskirts of town, 
who arrives just as the shooting starts. Al- 
most without exception, he turns out to be 
either a ranger or the real owner of the dis- 
puted ranch. After putting things to right, 
he either marries the gal and quits or rides 
off into the sunset to start the horror all 
over again. 


UCH plots are merely samples of what 
the editor does not want. Nevertheless, 
there is not one of them but can, by a 
proper twist of circumstances, a new slant, 
a fresh outlook, be made acceptable and the 
basis of a good yarn. 

Take the mortgage, for instance. Mort- 
gages are collateral. They can be bought 
or sold. Perhaps the honest banker, dubious 
about his investment and the worth of his 
security, unwittingly sells the note to an un- 
scrupulous individual who alone knows the 
full worth of the property in question. 
Plenty of complications can ensue. 


Another angle: Cow country banks were 
short on technicalities but long on moral 
obligation. The banker lends his old friend, 
the rancher, money on his spread to tide 
him over a tough spot. Comes a few sea- 
sons of droughts and blizzards and the 
security is not worth anything like the face 
of the note. Now the banker is on a spot. 
He is morally obligated to his stockholders 
to see that they do not suffer loss because 
of his mistake in judgment. Is the old 
rancher going to let down his friend who 
came to his aid in his hour of need? He 
is not! The way he solves the problem is 
a story, and can be a durned good one. 


The successful Western has authentic 
motivation. There must be a _ plausible 
reason for every action. Incidents must not 
be dragged in by the hair of the head, just 
because they are interesting as incidents. 
Every word of dialogue, every thought, 
must advance the motivation of the story, 
must be an integral part of it. It must en- 
hance the interest, strengthen the suspense, 
foundation the climax. Needless killings do 
not advance the story. Senseless gunplay 
does not add to the interest. 


T IS wise to keep in mind the results of 

gunplay. A man with a forty-five slug 
through his arm or shoulder is not going 
to be chipper. The blow is going to knock 
him down, and probably knock him out. 
He is not going to flip his gun to the other 
hand, cash in half a dozen miscreants and 
then, with a handkerchief girt about the 
injured member, ride forty miles to engage 
in another fight. 

Indiscriminate killings, incidentally, were 
not a part of the West, even in its wooliest 
days. Outlaws did not shoot down citizens 
for fun. They were in enough hot water 
most of the time as it was, without acquir- 
ing personal vendettas carried on by an 
aroused populace or the vengeful relatives 
of the deceased. They shot only when they 
had to shoot, and ordinarily kept their guns 
leathered. 


Be careful about the horses. The needless 
slaughter of a horse leaves a bad taste in 
the reader’s mouth. In the West, men who 
would pardon the killing of a man would 
be aroused to fury by the unwarranted 
death of a horse. 


Characters of other nationalities can be 
introduced into the Western with satisfy- 
ing results. But they must be handled care- 
fully. Mexicans, Irish, Indians, Chinese, 
Italians, Negroes and other races and 
nationalities are, and should be, often used. 
They all played their part in the making of 
the West. 

They should be handled sympathetically 
and with respect. A member of any race 
or nationality can be a villain, but not be- 
cause he is a member of that race or na- 
tionality. That is definitely out, as are such 








nomenclature as “greaser,” “Chink,” “wop,” 
and so on. 

Family strife is always bad. The West 
was strong on family life and anything that 
seemed to degrade it or cause it to fall 
into disrepute was definitely frowned upon. 

Getting a story off to a good start is 
important at any time, decidedly so with 
the Western. It is often a problem for the 
seasoned writer as well as the novice. A 
good rule, though not a hard-and-fast one, 
is to introduce the main characters at once. 
What people want to read about is people, 
and if the reader can become interested in 
the characters early in the story he is defi- 
nitely “sold.” 

The character may: be introduced by ac- 
tion, dialogue, or both. But it must be 
action or dialogue that is tied up with the 
story. With a good action scene in which 
the main character is logically enmeshed, 
a story gets off to a rousing start. But the 
reader should have some idea of what all 
the shooting is about. If he has already 
developed a sympathy for the character, 
his interest will be quickened. 

To draw people as they really were is 
the primary object of the Western writer. 
If he can make these warm-hearted, 
sympathetic, kindly and humorous people 
—for that is what they were, and are, for 
the most part—live for the reader, he has 
nothing to worry about. His background 
is there, ready to hand. The people are 
there, colorful, romantic, adventurous, but 
nevertheless, “just folks,” the same sort as 
he meets in the hallway of his apartment 
house, in the lobby of his hotel, at the cor- 
ner grocer, in the street or along the coun- 
try road. 

The Westener came from the East, the 
North, the South. He did not change, ex- 
cept to adapt himself to a new environment 
and new conditions. You don’t have to go 
hunting for him. He’s right with you all 
the time. If you live in the West, so much 
the better. If you don’t, and can’t go there, 
you can, through research, learn all you 
need to know about him and the land in 
which he dwells. Then make him react as 
a normal human being, and you have your 
story. 


As mentioned before, all Westerners 
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were not stern and grim. They had thelr 
light moments, just the same as anybody 
else. They were friendly, hospitable, gusti- 
ly humorous. The cowboy was, as a rule, 
a rollicking, carefree individual, given to 
rough horseplay, jokes and laughter. He 
was as quick of tongue as he was on the 
trigger, and a master of repartee. His 
phrases were salty, virile, robust, but they 
were singularly expressive. He worked 
hard, played hard, lived at high speed. He 
had little time to be morose, to become 
pessimistic. He could not live in such a 
land and not look upon life as a grand 
adventure, a fierce, thrill-loveable game 
with Fate, with, all too often, death as 
the forfeit for losing. But he considered the 
game well worth the playing, and if he 
lost, well doubtless another hand would 
be dealt him somewhere else, so why 
worry ! 

The Western love story is of fairly recent 
date—that is, the love story with a Western 
background told from the heroine’s view- 
point. And it is somewhat different from 
the regular Western yarn. In most stories 
of the West, if over six thousand words, 
the presence of a woman is necessary, even 
though she may serve for no more than a 
pleasing background. In the Western love 
story, however, the girl takes the spotlight, 
and invariably the story is told from her 
viewpoint, though not, necessarily, in the 
first person singular. 

Unlike the usual love story, which may 
be purely emotional, Western love stories 
call for action, and the heroine plays the 
leading role. She is not one to cringe and 
weep and call for help till the valiant hero 
gallops to her rescue. She is a girl with 
pioneer blood in her veins, one who can 
take care of her own troubles, thank you. 
At least she can, with a little help from 
the boy friend when it comes to heavy 
physical action. But the planning is all 
hers, and she is right there with him all the 
time. She can do some gun-slinging herself, 
if required. 

One thing about a Western love story 
that is different from a straight Western 
—the leeway in time an author is allowed. 
The time element in a straight Western 
may be from 1900 back to any Frontier 
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period. A Western love story however may 
be set in olden days or right now, even with 
a war angle. But with no need for a cow- 
boy hero to be missing. Beef raisers are 
classed as indispensible. 

A hard and fast rule for a love Western: 
keep it clean. The heroine may kiss the 
man of her heart, but she expects wedding 
bells soon. Do a little studying about West- 
ern girls before writing about them. They 
are not hicks. Often they are cultured, 
lovely girls. Many live in well furnished 
ranch homes. The daughters of wealthy 
ranchers are used to luxuries. 

But they are all human girls, and sub- 
ject to the same emotions ruling girls the 
world over. Which gives a wide choice 
for plots, if sufficient reading is done so 
that the hackneyed stuff can be avoided. 

The same western girl of today plays 
the lead in the rodeo love story. Rodeo 
stories are highly specialized, as the title 
suggests, and are probably the newest form 
of Western fiction. Only in the last twenty 
years or so has the rodeo achieved wide- 
spread popularity throughout the country 
as a whole. 

It is no more necessary for the author 
of rodeo stories to be a professional bull- 
dogger or steer rassler than it is for the 


more usual western writer to have ridden 
ranch fences or handled roundups in per- 
son. But he or she must know the subject 
—if not at first hand, then through re- 
search. 

By their very specialization, rodeo stories 
demand accuracy in detail. But few authors 
live beyond the range of the great traveling 
Western shows that have to a large degree 
replaced the old-fashioned circus in popu- 
lar affection. For the rest, good old human 
conflicts and emotions must carry the story. 

These strong, vigorous, adventurous, far- 
seeing men and women did so much toward 
toward the building of this, the grandest 
and most glorious country the world has 
ever known. 

How can the author write of such a land 
and not be influenced by its magnificence, 
its limitless expanse, its beauty and _ its 
splendor? Soon, very soon, he should find 
himself living in a world that goes far 
toward being what a world should be—a 
“brave new world that has such people 
in it!” 

As he writes of this land of tradition, con- 
quest, romance and achievement, it can be 
said that indeed, 

He walks mid steel and roses, 
Where the last adventure lies. 








A Novel Adventure 


By FREDERICK FELL 


AYBE you think publishers have it 
easy—they just tilt their chairs 
back and wait for the postman to 

bring in the pile of book manuscripts, and 
then pick out a few best sellers and print 
them? 

I see it another way—but then I’m a 
publisher. A new one, just about one year 
old. In certain respects that puts me in the 
position of realizing how a young beginning 
writer feels, field 
have about the same obstacles—old estab- 
lished conventions and habits of doing 
things—such as, in my field, having all the 
authors with manuscripts sent them off to 
other houses that have been in the business 
a hundred years or more. 

In February, 1945, I will publish the first 
novel put out by the House of Frederick 
Fell, “Winds, Blow Gently,’ by Ronald 
Kirkbride. I think the story of that novel 
may tell you young writers better than any- 
thing else the Odyssey a novel manuscript 
has up to publication date. After that, I 
can be quoted as saying: “It’s in the lap 
of the gods and the reviewers.” 


too. Beginners in any 


In my first publishing year I had the 
enormous luck of striking two non-fiction 
best sellers. Also I bought a handtruck so 
we could get the books down to the post 
office without having to carry them in our 
arms, a major improvement in technics. 

When I decided to be a publisher I knew 
I wanted my first novel to be a fine one. It 
wasn’t, however, generally known that this 
was the way I felt. The publisher’s sign 
on the door of my offices at 386 Fourth 
Avenue in New York City, didn’t tell many 
people that I was in the market for novel 
manuscripts. The postman brought a lot 
of orders for the books I had already pub- 
lished, but no fat manuscript packages. 

I therefore resorted to an old established 
habit—but with a new twist. I announced 


2 


Re 


a novel contest, through the book columns 
of the country. $3,000 in advance royalties 
and a guarantee of $10,000 worth of ad- 
If there 
was one thing I learned during my first 
year of publishing it was the value of ad- 
vertising — big ads in news- 


vertising for the winning novel. 


wide-awake 
papers and magazines. 

The 
umns came across handsomely with an- 
nouncements and proved that authors read 
them by the perfect avalanche of novel 
When we got 
them all piled up there were 700 of them. 
All I had to do was read them and pick the 
winner, you see. 


newspaper and magazine book col- 


manuscripts that ensued. 


I read 
I read them 
everywhere—at lunch, on trains to Long 
But the 
more I read the worse the fishing got. 
There just wasn’t a winner in that load of 
700 manuscripts. There wasn’t a really 
beautiful, moving story with a modern 
background, not too long, not too short, not 
flamboyant, just a real and honest piece 
of life. 

Things were at a low ebb when Paul 
Jordan Smith, book review editor of the 
Los Angeles Times, decided to take a hand. 
He wrote me a letter about a good manu- 
script he’d read, by a fellow Los Angeles 
citizen, Ronald Kirkbride. He thought it 
would be very much worth looking at, he 
said. I asked Mr. Kirkbride to send it on, 
and he did. 

From the very first page it had me sit- 
ting up all night to finish it. It was the 
tender, moving story of a Quaker childhood 
in unusual: circumstances, on a Southern 
plantation. This was it. I waited until 
what I thought was a decent hour—9 A.M. 
—and then telephoned Kirkbride long dis- 
tance in Los Angeles. It was only 6 A. M. 

8 


Only it wasn’t really that simple. 
the manuscripts, of course. 


Island and back, on fishing trips. 
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out there, a fact borne home to me by Kirk- quotes, poetry, the Bible. Nothing turned 


bride’s yawns. But he woke up when he 
heard the offer. 

“But gosh, it’s already out to another 
publisher,” he said. “It’s under considera- 
tion.” 

“T’ll send you a check for $3,000 today,” 
I said. I also explained the $10,000 ad- 
vertising twist. 

Under this barrage, Kirkbride said “yes.” 
His agent in New York was Ann Watkins. 
That same afternoon Margat Johnson of 
her office and I signed the contract and I 
handed her the $3,000. 

Then, being only human, I began to con- 
sider what I’d done. It was all right to 
start my own publishing house on a lot of 
verve, just because Bennett Cerf had said it 
couldn’t be done on less than $250,000. It 
was all right to be my own editor and 
pick two best sellers the first year. But 
here was the first novel I would be offering 
the public—and somehow novels have al- 
ways seemed to me the important things in 
publishing—azd I’d given it the okay with- 
out asking anyone else’s advice. I think I 
said words like “holy smoke” for an hour or 
so, and then I decided to send Kirkbride’s 
manuscript to a good friend who was editor 
of a publishing trade magazine. He was 
old in the game—he’d know. A couple of 
days later he called me up—early in the 
morning. 

“T sat up all night finishing that manu- 
script of yours,” he said. “You've really 
got something, go to it.” 

So we did. The manuscript itself didn’t 
need corrections or changes. I was lucky 
there. It was perfect the way it was. But 
the title proved a headache. Titles are 
important nuisances. This was called “In 
My Father's House,” a beautiful title and 
very fitting, except that there was already a 
book out by that name. We tried “Within 
My Father’s House” and even announced 
the book that way. Then a note from the 
publisher of the first book by that name 
quietly suggested that maybe my $10,000 
worth of advertising would only serve to 
boost his book. 


We really tore around after that hunting 
for a new title. Encyclopedias, books of 





up. And every day or so there was a 
plaintive letter from Kirkbride saying he 
wanted it to remain “In My Father's 
House.” In the midst of all this I had to 
go to a funeral. As in a dream I listened 
to the minister say these beautiful lines: 
“Warm summer sun, shine kindly here, 
Warm southern wind, blow softly here, 
Green sod above lie light, Goodnight dear 
heart, goodnight, goodnight.” The phrase 
“Wind, blow softly” stuck. By the time I 
got back to New York it had taken the 
form of “Winds, Blow Gently” and Kirk- 
bride’s manuscript had a title. Through 
the New York Times poetry page we dis- 
covered that the verse was Mark Twain’s 
epitaph for his wife. 

Now the manuscript went to the printer. 
But galley proofs aren’t the only thing pub- 
lishers worry about. Kirkbride had pub- 
lished several books before, but he wasn’t 
well known. He was known in the writing 
trade as an up-and-coming young writer, 
yes. Any manuscript of his would be given 
prompt attention by publishers. But what 
about the book buying public? 

Therefore, a prepublication campaign in 
favor of Kirkbride was instituted. Also H. 
C. Morris and Co. got busy on: the adver- 
tising end. 

The first question that arose in connec- 
tion with advertising was timing. Because 
$10,000 had to be spent in accordance with 
the terms of the contract, the problem of 
how to utilize this amount of money most 
advantageously also had to be met. It was 
finally decided to split the advertising ap- 
propriation in half and to use $5,000 as the 
opening gun. Because reviews were ex- 
pected to break around publication date, 
which was March 20, it was felt that each 
review would act as an ad by itself. I de- 
cided to wait one week after reviews broke 
and scheduled 200 lines in the New York 
Times for publication date, March 20, 
merely as an announcement. Then we 
boomed in with full-page ads in the New 
York Times Book Review Section and the 
Chicago Sun Book Review Section for 
March 25. 


In an attempt to really sell the Phila- 
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delphia market because of the strong 
Quaker theme, large ads, from 640 lines 
in the Philadelphia Inquirer to 100 lines 
in the Philadelphia News, were placed in 
all Philadelphia Kirkbride, the 
author, is a Los Angeles resident, and tying 
in with Paul Jordan-Smith, 640 lines were 
scheduled for the Los Angeles Times. Bos- 
ton being a literary center, 640 lines were 
set for the Herald and Traveler in that 
city. Small ads, between 100 and 200 lines, 
were inserted in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Washington, St. Louis, Detroit, Kansas 
City, Cincinnati and Baltimore papers. The 
Chicago Daily News, for which David Ap- 
pel conducts the book page, was given a 
640-line ad because Appel, in a preview 
reading of the manuscript, had gone all out 
for it. Adding up all the big and little 
ads, we found that they totaled $3908.50. 
To this we added an additional $1,000 
for full-page advertising in The Retail 
Bookseller, The Publishers’ Weekly, and 
McClure’s Book News—the three leading 
The stage was thus set 


pape TS. 


trade publications. 
and there was an additional $5,000 yet to 
come. 

Because after all a book can be made or 
broken by the kind of presentation it gets 
before the public. Aside from the re- 
viewers! They say that a good book, like 
murder, will out. It is perfectly true that 
publishers are on the wind side of manu- 
scripts and that if you’ve got a good one 
it’s pretty hard to hide it. But the book- 
reading public has to be sold, even on a fine 
product. 

I guess my publishing venture started be- 
cause I believed, way down deep, that 
pioneering isn’t dead. And in my launch- 
ing of “Winds, Blow Gently,” I plan to go 
right on proving that. Maybe my next 
novel manuscript will come into my offices 
in a more orthodox manner, but it will get 
the same pioneering treatment. 


EPITAPH 


Here lies the future of IKAN WRIGHT 
Who dreams up thrillers day and night. 
Although his plots are quite exciting, 
He never puts them down in writing. 
And that’s why editors—though kind— 
All leave poor IKAN’S checks unsigned. 
—Don Marshall. 
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Contest For Books For Young Readers 
Sir: 

One of the first major projects of Reynal @ 
Hitchcock’s newly established children’s book 
lepartment is a “Youth Today” contest pro- 







dep: 
viding a $3,500.00 award for the most sensitive, 
realistic treatment of some aspect of contempo- 
rary American life and youth problems, either 
fiction or non-fiction. Story and interest to 
young readers will be the first consideration of 
the judges in awarding the prize; the underly- 
ing the whi lary, must be vital and 
must be concerned with plausible situations. The 
book may be designed for any group of ages be- 


tween 8 and 18. 

The contest will close February 1, 1946, and 
will be open to all authors whether previously 
published or not. Helen Hoke is Director of 
the new department. The prize will be divided 
into an outright award of $2,000.00 added to 
$1,500.00, which will be regarded as an ad- 
vance against normal royalty rates. 

The judges will be Mark Van Doren, poet, 
novelist and teacher; Lillian Smith, novelist, 
editor and teacher; Clara Savage Littledale, 
editor of Parents Magazine; Max Herzberg, of 
the National Council of Teachers of English and 
Principal of Weequehac High School, Newark, 
New Jersey; Irene Smith, Head of the Work- 
with-Children department of the Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library; Nora Beust, Specialist in Libraries, 
United States Office of Education. 

The underlying purpose of the contest is to 
stimulate the writing of books which add to the 
understanding and wisdom with which young 
people look at the age in which we live. 

Further details about the contest, rules and 
entry blank, may be obtained by writing to the 

“Youth Today” Contest, 
REYNAL AND Hitcucock, INc., 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Music Trade Journal 
Sir: 

It has occurred to me that perhaps your or- 
ganization might have a list of responsible free 
lance writers. I need news coverage in Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis, Baltimore, St. Louis and 
Cleveland. 

The Music Trades is now in its 55th year of 
continuous publication, and enjoys the highest 
repute in the trade. We pay a minimum of 1¢ 
a word, payment on acceptance; report within 
10 days. We can also turn over advertising con- 
tacts in each of the cities named, with commis- 
sion of 20%; which would afford a monthly 
revenue wholly apart from payment for editorial 
material. 

If you can put me in touch with satisfactory 
free-lance writers in these cities, we would be 
highly appreciative. 

Emit Raymonp, Editor, 
The Music Trades. 


113 West 57th Street, New York. 
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FORMULA FOR SELF HELP 


By MARJORIE HOLMES 


HE other day a friend telephoned 

to report that one of our big dailies 

was tearing out its hair for lack 
of writers for their Sunday supplement. 
“All you have to do is dig up the dope on 
divorces, murders, and such from their 
files and glamorize it. They'll pay thirty- 
five dollars apiece.” 

Since that expensive old faithful, the 
stork, is again haunting his favorite house 
(and the price of diapers has definitely 
gone up!) she was sure I’d be interested. 
Instead, I declined with “Thanks, honey, 
but—nuts. That would mean hiring some- 
one to keep the kids, carfare downtown, 
and nearly a day just getting the goods. 
I can make more than that right here be- 
tween dishes and bedmaking and running 
pink and blue ribbons in little duds—writ- 
ing a self-help article.” 

For the self-help article is simpler to 
conceive and execute, and by far easier to 
sell than any other form. Stories require 
plots. Books require time. Fact articles re- 
quire time. Fact articles require inter- 
views and The self-helper re- 
quires nothing but a conviction or an idea. 
Plus, of course, a reasonable competence 
and appeal in setting it down. 

I discovered this lucrative field years ago 
—along with countless other writers 
shortly after Dale Carnegie hit the jack- 
pot with his famous “How to Win Friends 
and Influence People.” People formerly re- 
signed to be social deadheads and domestic 
misfits began taking a lively new interest 
in their own reclamation. Publishers were 
quick to cash in on this somehow touching 
impulse. Self-help magazines began to pep- 
per the stands. Self-help pieces made their 
way into those already there. And for writ- 
ers—ah, for writers!—lush green pastures 
were born. 

The first one I ever wrote brought in 


research. 


4] 


fifty dollars so fast I was dazed. As in 
writing my first confession (described in 
“This is What I Have Learned,’ Writer’s 
Digest, March, 1940) I had stumbled upon 
an almost fool-proof formula without real- 
One which, however, I have used 
forthwith: 
1. State your premise, in one pungent 


izing it. 


ever since—and which follows 


sentence, if possible. (“Brothers can be 
brats—or brothers can be boosters” aoe 
“Friends are worth forgiving” “Tn- 


fidelity is a habit—but it can be cured.”) 

2. Follow immediately with an illustra- 
tive anecdote. (Or switch these two steps, 
taking off with a good anecdote. to be fol- 
] with a statement of the 


lowed succinct 


point it proves. ) 
3. Enlarge first anecdote. 
(Or use two or three other anecdotes that 
further illustrate the point.) 

4. Link these (or 
phases of your first illustration) 
with 


upon your 


various 
together 
straight narrative statements discuss- 
ing and clarifying the subject. These may 


anecdotes 


concern your own observations or convic- 
tions, or they may quote recognized proof 
or authorities. Using authorities is usually 
more effective than merely your own hum- 
ble opinion—if you’re careful to avoid the 
dull or obvious. 

5. Wind up all, if possible, with several 
positive statements as to definite things 
people can do (or should avoid doing) 
to achieve the desired aim. 

6. Clinch the argument with an apt, 
pungent restatement of that aim—or one 
that the reader can 
carry off with him like a nut of truth. 


inspiring statement 


The self-help article is remarkably easy 
to write, as I have stated, because it’s so 
free of the many restraints of fiction. How- 
ever, it benefits by many of the devices 
fiction employs. Titles, for instance, should 
be as challenging or alluring as possible. 
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Some of mine have been—“Rules for Rear- 
ing a Runt.” “Modern Mothers Don’t 
Want Halos.’ “Housework Needn’t be 
Hades.” “Baby the Brute.” “Guests I De- 
test.’ If you have trouble thinking of 
sprightly titles, try alliteration—it gives the 
a lilt. Of course, if your subject is serious, 
the title should be arresting, but keep its 
dignity. For instance,—“We Filmed Our 
Baby’s Birth.” Or—“*Can Whirlwind Mar- 
riages Work Out?” 


While your anecdote should not sound 
fictional, they should lend the interesting 
qualities of a story. And they should use 
honest, believable, character-drawing dia- 
logue. Quote people. Let them tell of 
their problems, and if they solved them 
how. You can even use a few words to 
describe the persons involved. Dark eyes 
a woman with nervous mannerisms 
bulky business executive—the pretty little 
bride down the street—such descriptive 
phrases lend life to an illustration. 

While speaking of anecdotes, don’t clut- 
ter up your script with too many. One very 
strong one will often be enough. No more 
than three or four to a 1200-1500 word 
discussion. 

Your style should be appropriate both 
as to subject and the market you want to 
make. Since most of my stuff is aimed at 
the small, women’s slicks or young girl 
sheets, it pretty well kicks up its heels. Self- 
help articles shouldn’t be sermons, they 
should offer help and comfort in a palat- 
able guise. Above all, avoid the trite. In- 
stead of “betting your bottom dollar,” bet 
a new lipstick, a dozen red points, your pet 
Children needn’t always be 


leprechaun. 
children, or even the overworked “off 
spring,” they can be nubbing or small shav- 
ings, or even little burps. Owenita Sander- 
lin, who wrote such a delightful article for 
Writer’s Digest about her Post experiences, 
is grand at this sort of thing. Only the 
other night I ran across an article of hers 
and howled! Likewise Lorna Slocombe, 
whose advice is made merry by an expertly 
timed dry wit. I’ll never forget a phrase 
of hers describing the bewildered potential 
papa, who didn’t know what to expect 

except a baby! If you’ve got an unsold 


self-helper on hand, maybe it just needs 
a bit of sparkling up. 

A word now about content—the basic 
idea. Just as there are no new plots, there 
are really no new truths. But there are 
a lot of so-called old truths to be de- 
bunked. Try taking an old epigram or 
belief and twisting its tail. My first article, 
for instance, was called “You Can Be Too 
Good a Sport,’ and showed how people 
can become so enamoured of the pose of 
being good losers that they are never 
equipped to win. One of my latest sales, 
“It Takes a Little Nerve,” insists that the 
fools who walk in where angels fear to 
tread often get farther in life—at least they 
have a more interesting time of it. 

Or, as I mentioned before, look about you 
to see how people are correcting their own 
shortcomings—or could be, if they tried. 
Perhaps best of all, look within. What dis- 
coveries have you made in improving your 
own appearance, your domestic relation- 
ships, the rearing of your young? Set them 
down, pass them along. Material born 
of the writer’s own experience is likely to 
be the most convincing as well as the 
easiest to write, because he knows whereof 
he speaks. It’s ticklish business though to 
put this sort of thing into the first person, 
lest it give a preening, “Lookit me!” effect. 
Sometimes, if there seems no better way, 
I do write of personal experiences without 
apology, but generally speaking it’s better 
for the writer to retain the role of counse- 
lor, mediator or interpreter in the little 
dramas of self-help. 

However old your ideas, like plots they 
can be made to seem new by some new 
approach, or some valuable new gem of 
advice. An article with a fine title—“Are 
You an Inspiration?” and a sound basic 
idea—that women can be an inspiration to 
th author 
brought no fresh approach. Her article 
preached and pleaded. It cited time-worn 
examples, Dante and Beatrice, Abraham 
Lincoln’s mother, Mrs. Roosevelt, and F. 
D. R. Worse, she didn’t bring out the char- 
acteristics that made these women inspira- 
tions, or adapt them to modern use. She 
had written a nice little sermon, but it 
would aid or inspire no one. Such treatises 
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are not articles on self-help. 

And therein lies the delicate difference 
that lots of beginners fail to recognize. 
Study the magazines to observe what’s 
new, and definitely helpful, about so much 
that otherwise is old. 

In choosing subjects, try to select some- 
thing with fairly broad appeal. One of 
my best languishes unsold because I tried 
to be too different. I chose to write advice 
on how to teach peuple (in a very nice 
way, of course) to let you alone when you 
want to work. The editors say there aren’t 
enough people so bothered; the average 
breed of human being is panting for 
friends. Care too must be exercised in 
writing on subjects of transient appeal. 
When it seemed that the depression would 
be always with us I wrote, “Jt’s Sometimes 
Wise to Live Beyond Your Means.” A big 
slick wrote enthusiastically, but wanted to 
hold it a few weeks to see if the govern- 
ment acted on its plan to curb install- 
ment buying. Well of course the govern- 
ment acted—making the piece as dead as 
tomorrow’s Jap. 


I happen to believe that all writing should 
be your very best. That if you want 
your big things to be good, you must prac- 
tice excellence in the slight things you 
turn out. Not that I consider the self- 
help article slight. Whether aesthetically 
significant or not, it gives the writer moral 
rewards in knowing he’s helping other 
human beings (your daily mail will prove 
it). Financially it pays average dividends. 
Following are some of the markets—and 
what I happen to know about them: 
Your Life, Woman’s Life and Your Per- 
sonality, all published at 354 Fourth Ave- 
nue, N. Y., and edited by Douglas Lurton. 
A man who practices what his publications 
preach! If humanly possible, he writes a 
letter commenting on your submission. If 
he buys it, he not only encloses the check 
with his acceptance, but refurns your 
stamped, self-addressed envelope! Any- 
thing submitted to one of his books is con- 
sidered by all. His concern buys all rights, 
but if it reprints anything of yours (as it’s 
pleasantly likely to, with three outlets) you 
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get a bonus check as a surprise. And the 
rates are excellent. 

The Woman, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y., 
17. Dorothy M. Johnson, Managing Edi- 
tor. Once the most flourishing of self-help 
markets for women. Lately trending more 
to the fact type or career piece. I started 
with them when the book was young, at a 
cent a word, but they generously upped 
rates as circulation increased. Now pay 
around 5c for first rights, always let you 
know of reprint possibilities, and are very 
nice. 

Life Story, 1501 Broadway, N. Y. 18. 
Edited by Geraldine Rhoads (formerly of 
The Woman) assisted by Theresa Brake- 
ley, who'll take care of your articles. A 
couple of right gals, cordial to new-comers, 
eager for anything new and different but 
with fundamental significance, and won- 
derful to deal with. And their rates too 
are tops. 

Everywoman’s Magazine, 1790 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 19. Joan Ransom, one of the 
most attractive women in the business edits 
this. Due to under-staffing her reports are 
sometimes slow, but she knows what she 
wants, and you can be sure if she does hold 
anything a long time she’s giving you the 
benefit of the doubt. Often, if there’s any 
hope for a story or article, she will suggest 
revisions. She particularly likes humor, 
and it’s a good place for gay little satires 
on woman-stuff. Rates, very good. 

Parents’ Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 


N. Y. 17. Mrs. Clara Savage Littledale, 
Editor. Material on child psychology and 


child care. A friendly and understanding 
editor and very worthy market rating con- 
siderable prestige. The pay, however, is 
not as high as most. 


Hygia, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. 
The official magazine of the A. M. A. Dr. 
Morris Fishbein, Editor. Health and psy- 
chology articles mainly. I sold them Rules 
for Rearing a Runt, Mother is a Liar, and 
“Give Your Children Dancing’ — which 
will give you some idea of the kind of thing 
a layman can do for them. Here. again 
you make a nice slick, but unless you’re 
awfully well known you'll probably get only 

(Continued on page 48) 
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AN IDEA A DAY 


FOR MAY 


1. AN INTERVIEW WITH A MUSIC 
PUBLISHER. The most popular tunes at 


pres- 


ent and data about their composers. Current 
trends in music. How music is published. Re- 
vival of old songs. Lingo of Tin Pan Alley, This 
is good material for a popular magazine. 

2. A WOMAN COURT STENOGRAPHER 
OF YOUR STATE. Her interest in criminology. 
Does she like detective stories? The most color- 
ful trials she has ‘“‘cov d.”’ Her opinions t 
the handling of criminals. Don’t overlook a 
woman’s magazine with this 

3. DAILY LIFE OF THE LOCAL FIRE- 
MEN. Slant: Firemen have many other duties 


besides fighting fires. Their quarters at the fire- 
house; the 
lations; hours of 


“setting up” various regu- 


the fire 


exercises; 


-fighters and the pay; 
f arrive at a blaze. 


the procedure after the firemen 
f. PURCHASE OF MANHATTAN IS- 
LAND FROM THE INDIANS FOR ONLY 


$24, IN 1626. 
as your city or the capital of the state, at re- 
markably low prices, Early 


Purchases of land in your state, 


landowners of you! 


city. 

5. THE LARGEST GIANT IN YOUR 
STATE. The size of his, or her, clothes and 
shoes: his beds; and his traveling troubles. 


What is the strength of the giant? Is he some- 
thing of an athlete? Submit this to a newspaper 
syndicate. 

6. THE LARGEST SUNDAY SCHOOL 
CLASS IN YOUR COUNTY. The teacher and 
the officers. Projects by the outings. 
A religious ; offers 
market. 

7. A LOCAL 


members ; 


publication of your state 


STUDENT WHO WALKS 
MANY MILES TO SCHOOL EVERY DAY 
Slant: His great desire for an education as a 
means of advancing himself in life. His favorite 
subjects ; his leading ambitions; work he does at 
home and elsewhere. 


8. CARE OF BABIES AT A LOCAL HOS- 


PITAL. An insight into the pediatric depart- 
ment. Interview the nurses and show their love 
for babies—slant the article like that. Unusual 


babies: largest and smallest babies at birth; bab 


diseases. Little known f 


facts about babies. 
9. THE BIGGEST ONE-TIME EXECU- 
TION IN THE HISTORY OF YOUR STATE. 
The crime committed by the executed 
the trials ; how the prisoners went to their death 
A crime magazine might be a buyer. 

10. THE CHAMPION BOY SCOUT FAM- 
ILY IN YOUR CITY. What local family 
the largest number of Boy Scouts? The Scout 
work of these members. 


persons ; 


has 


11. JEFFERSON DAVIS, PRESIDENT OF 
THE SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY, IM. 


PRISONED, 1865. Fate of other Confederate 
leaders, and how losing leaders in other wars 
were treated. 

12. THE DEAN OF HOME DEMON. 


STRATION AGENTS IN YOUR STATE. 
Highlights of her long career; her most interest- 
ing experiences. Slant: Growth of home demon- 
stration work in the state, as she has witnessed 


it, and her role in that progress. Put this in the 
mail for a rural or an agricultural magazine. 
13. MOTHER’S DAY. Do a personality 


sketch on the mother of the local mayor, How 
she raised her family; also her present activities, 
especially in regard to the war effort. 

14. REPORTS OF BURIED TREASURE 
IN YOUR SECTION. Attempts to dig up the 
reported treasure. Firm believers in the reports. 

15. BROTHERS AND SISTERS OF THE 
GOVERNOR OF YOUR STATE. Their pres- 
ent work. Are any of them politically inclined? 
Recollections of the childhood and youth of the 
brothers and sisters. 


16. SKIN GRAFTING. Interview local sur- 


geons on this subject. Unusual skin-grafting 
operations. 
17. WOES OF ATHLETIC CHAMPIONS 


OF YOUR STATE. Training rules, as going to 
bed early, causing the champs to miss some good 
times. Keeping in the best of health. Greatest 
ambitions of the athletes. 

1S. OUT OF THE ORDINARY BRIDGES 
IN YOUR STATE, AS THE LONGEST OR 
[THE HIGHEST. Point out that this day marks 
the sixty-second anniversary of the opening of 
the Brooklyn Bridge. Early bridges in 
state still standing. 

19. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF YOUR CITY. Slant: The association’s ac- 
tivities in war-time, especially concerning the 
shortage. Objectives of the association. 
Woman’s present role in the medical profession. 

20. LONGEST AND SHORTEST SES- 
SIONS OF THE LEGISLATURE IN YOUR 
STATE. The legislation; leaders during the ses- 
pay of the law-makers. 

21. GARDENING BY 4-H YOUTHS IN 
YOUR COUNTY. Slant: How the contribu- 
tions American youth is making to victory are 
not confined to the battlefields, as 4-H Club 
members are doing much to alleviate manpower 
shortages on farms. What the youths raise. 

22. ALMA MATERS OF THE GREAT 
AND NEAR GREAT OF YOUR STATE. Rec- 
ollections of the dignitaries’ college days; scho- 


your 


doctor 


S10NS ; 
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lastic and athletic attainments; the subjects’ part 
in the activities of alumni associations. 

23. A LOCAL RESIDENT WHO HAS 
LEATHERWORK AS A PROFITABLE HOB- 
BY. How the subject works leather into useful 
and ornamental objects. Interesting points about 
leatherwork; the market for things made of 
leather. Unload this on a publication for boys. 

24. UNUSUAL STUDIOS OF WRITERS 
AND ARTISTS IN YOUR STATE. The 
uniqueness of the studios, Are some of them in 
secluded spots? The daily routine of the writers 
and the artists. 

25. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE HEAD 
OF THE GAME AND FISH ASSOCIATION 
OF YOUR COUNTY. Slant: How the associa- 
tion has as an objective the conservation of game 
and fish. Activities of the members; growth of 
the association ; various kinds of game and fish 
in the county. 

26. THE OLDEST FEDERAL JUDGE OF 
YOUR STATE IN POINT OF SERVICE. His 
experiences, including amusing ones, on the 
bench. The worst crimes to come to his atten- 
tion. 

27. A TAP DANCER OF YOUR CITY 
WHO HAS MADE QUITE A NAME FOR 
HIMSELF, OR HERSELF, AT ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS OR ON THE STAGE, Slant: How 
tap dancing develops rhythm and coordination. 
The fun and the exercise tap dancing brings to 
the subject. Other dancing accomplishments of 
the tap dancer. 


"Little" Magazine 
Sir: 

This is to inform you and your readers that 
with the Spring (April) issue of Controversy, 1] 
am assuming editorship in place of Mr. Berg 
doll, who will continue as publisher and business 
manager. Our new editorial address is Box 910, 
Sheridan, Wyoming. 

As in the past, Controversy will continue to 
be an open forum for the free discussion of to- 
day’s problems. Our policy is to present, through 
symposia, debates and individual opinion articles, 
all schools of thought regarding present con- 
troversial issues. We aim to be the only medium 
where any person with something to say (and 
who knows how to say it) can get a hearing. We 
also use a certain amount of literary material: 
short stories, literary essays, poetry, etc. 

We are anxious to get in touch with writers 
willing (and qualified) to contribute to symposia 
and take part in debates of a political and eco- 
nomic nature, and to see unsolicited manuscripts 
dealing with our national and international prob- 
lems. We like to publish younger, more virile 
and less stereotyped writers who have something 
to say and are not too afraid of public reaction 
to say it. No article contains too much ‘dyna- 
mite’ for Controversy. 

Unsolicited articles and essays should be be- 
tween 1000 and 5000 words; short stories and 
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28. FAMOUS INNS OF LONG AGO IN 
YOUR SECTION. Dignitaries who found lodg- 
ing in them. Memorable romances that flared in 
the inns. Rates of the inns; items on the menu 

-and how about drinks? 

29. AN ELDERLY WOMAN OF YOUR 
COUNTY WHO IS AN EXPERT HUNTER. 
Examples of her prowess with a gun. Frequency 
of her hunts, and what she likes to bag most of 
all. 

30. MEMORIAL DAY. How cities in your 
state have honored soldiers. Outstanding monu- 
ments erected to soldiers in various wars. The 
city of your state with the most monuments. 

31. THE RECORD OF THE BAND OF 
THE LOCAL HIGH SCHOOL DURING 
THE PAST YEAR. Number of performances; 
the playing of difficult members who 
command more than ordinary attention; the 
band’s director and his musical career. 

(MARKETING INFORMATION. With a 
feature of purely local interest, submit it to the 
Sunday Feature Editor of a local newspaper, but 
don’t sell it to more than one newspaper in your 
city. When an article holds interest in your sec- 
tion of the state, market it with a number of 
newspapers in that area; rates generally run ten 
cents per column inch, including picture space. 
Newspapers throughout the state will buy fea- 
tures dealing with prominent or unusual persons 
sure that an 


music ; 


and outstanding subjects, but be 
article appears in all the newspapers at the same 
time.) 


sketches not over 3000 words. Manuscripts un- 
accompanied stamped, self-addressed en- 
a risk of not being returned. 
Joun E. McWriaMs, 
Editor, Controversy. 


by a 


velope run 


Jerry 
Sir: 

The following information I send along as 
possibly it may be of interest to DicEsT readers. 

Before I was recently posted overseas with the 
Canadian Air Force, I had subscriptions to the 
two English writer’s mags. Failed to receive the 
last several issues of each and some of my fol- 
low-up correspondence was returned. Upon my 
arrival in England, I determined to find out 
why. Visited two of the publications’ addresses. 
Looked very much as though Jerry was lucky 
no office, no press, no building, and I under- 
stand, no editor for “Free Lance Weekly” or 
“Writers Own Magazine.” 

This may also explain why several contributor 
friends have not received checks on accepted 
manuscripts. Naturally, it is impossible to carry 
on or make amends when offices and records are 
demolished. 

The British spirit may well be summed up in 
a sign observed over an English “Pub’”— “Dur- 
ing an alert we will continue to serve. In case 
of a direct hit we will be forced to close.” 

Joun C. Craic, R. 272185 
LAC, Crass, I. C. L. A., 
RCAF HQ, Overseas. 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
ANNOUNCES ITS 11th ANNUAL 


$2,500 IN PRIZES 


for stories of 1500 words 


HE 11th annual WRITER’S DIGEST short-short story contest is now open. 

Scripts may be any length up to 1,500 words, but not over that length. The 

subject matter, characters, conflict are within your own imagination. Employ 
them any way you desire. The encouragement offered to the 1,000 winners of the 
previous 10 contests has often brought bright unknown talent into the open. That is 
our reward, and it is a stirring one. 


Again this year, because of the very real scarcity of good short-shorts, we have 
been asked by many magazine editors to offer the winners to the entire field; not just 
to one magazine. The Editors of WRITER’S DIGEST, therefore, in addition to 
awarding $2,500 in prizes, will, if requested by the winning authors at the time they 
are advised of their prize, also market their story. No commission or marketing 
expense will be charged. In previous years, 20 per cent of the winning 200 scripts 
were sold. This year we should sell 30 per cent. As a prize winner, you are under 
no obligation to us, and you may market your story yourself, or dispose of it in any 
way you desire. Please send in your very best short-short, for they are really in demand. 


The contest is open to everyone. There are no tabus. You compete with writers 
who have the same ability as yourself. Your chances of winning one of the prizes are 


as good as you are. Keep under the length limit, 1,500 words, and good luck to you 
from the DIGEST staff.—®. F. A. 





nm 


Mr 





PLUS one set of the 


“Classics”’ 


Jane Austin. 


if desired. 


j envelope for return. 


nm 


Ist PRIZE 


$250.00 In Cash 


This is equivalent, approximately, 
20 cents a word. No magazine 
know pays higher rates. 


2nd PRIZE 


$100.00 Cash 


3rd to 14th Prize 


$50.00 cash 


each writer finishing Bed to 7 
are 10 handsomely bound 
books by Benjamin Franklin, 
Allen Poe, William Hudson, 
Bronte, A. Conan Doyle, Mark Twain 
Shakespeare, Charles Dickens, an 


15th to 19th Prize 


“The Books You Have Always Wanted 
To Own.” (Retail Limit $75.) 
years there are many books that you 
have wanted to complete your library; 
or perhaps there is one rare binding, 
or first edition you have craved. Win- 
ners of 15th to 19th prizes will receive 
“The Books You Have Always Wanted 
To Own”... retail limit $75. 
editors of the Digest will help select 
your prize winning library for you, 


1. All short-short stories must be original, and no more 
~ than 1,500 words in length. Stories may be typed or 


hand-written. Please enclose a stamped, addressed 


. Entrants must enclose with their story a subscription 
(new, renewal, or extension) to WRITER’S DIGEST. 


subscription entitles j a 
A two editors will judge 
read by each of the two judges. 


3. A six months’ one dollar 
subscriber to enter one story in this contest. 
dollar one year subscription entitles the subscriber to 
enter two stories in 
stories may be entered by any one writer. 


No more than 2 


‘ ApriL, 1945 


| 20th to 25th Prize 


All the manuscript paper, envelopes, 
carbon paper, and second sheets, that 
you, as an author, require during a 
period of one year. We will also sup- 
ply as you require it, all the postage 
necessary to mailuptoone 5,000-word 
story a week, for 52 weeks, including 
both outgoing and return postage. 
Since most authors mail less than one 
5,000-word story a week, this prize actu- 
ally amounts to all the paper and 
postage an author normally requires in 
one year. We will also pay express 
charges (going and coming) on three 
novel submissions. 


26th Prize 


Three centsa word for each and every 
word in the story. 


27th to 29th Prize 


Two cents a word for each and every 
word in the story. 


30th to 50th Prize 


One copy of “Plotto,”” the masterbook 
of all plots. “Plotto”’ is recommended 
and endorsed by editors and writers 
throughout the world as a great story 
stimulant. It is an endless, inspiring 
source of plots. Written by William 
Wallace Cook, who turned out a nov- 
elette a week for Street and Smith for 
years. This book took 5 years of pains- 
taking work to produce and it is a 
work of genius, Sells for $25.00. The 
cash equivalent to any of the winners 
who have _ purchased ‘‘PLOTTO” from 
the DIGEST. 





HERE ARE THE RULES 


4. All stories, and all rights to same, remain the ex- 
clusive property of the individual writer. The names 
of the winners will be published in Writer’s Digest. 
All scripts will be returned within 30 days after com- 
pletion of the contest. 


5. Contest closes 
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Here are THE PRIZES 


51st to 55th Prize 


If Men: 100% All—new—wool cloth 
for sports coat — the finest of hand 
loomed wool you ever saw. Rated ‘‘A’’ 
by Consumer’s Research. Made at 
Ashville. This material hangs in the 
open weather for 6 months prior to be- 
ing washed and brushed. 

If Women: The same, and enough 
for a suit. (Coat and skirt.) Your 
choice of weights, colors, and patterns. 
Nothing that we have seen in wool 
cloth is better made. 


56th to 60th Prize 


One cent a word for each and every 
word of the winning story. 


61st to 75th Prize 


The two-volume Practical Standard 
Dictionary; 11 inches wx 8 inches 
wide; 2 inches thick; 2,500 illustra- 
tions: 140,000 vocabulary terms. Funk 
& Wagnalls. Retail $12. 


76th to 80th Prize 


Surprise Packet. A writer’s kit, in- 
cluding, naturally, ~—. stamps, car- 
bon paper, clips, file cards ‘“‘and 
things.” 


81st to 100th Prize 


One copy of ‘‘The Writer’s Market,” 
(new revised edition) or of any writ- 
er’s text that we sell for $5 or less. 


100th to 200th Prize 


A certificate of Merit recording the 
place you won in the Contest plus 250 
sheets of good bond paper. 


Midnight, April 25th, 1945. Entries may 
the be postmarked no later. ‘Two experienced professional 


the scripts and each script will be 


6. The contest is now open. Send stories now. 





USE THIS ENTRY BLANK 





Sir: 


City 





Please check one of these squares: My subscri 


already a subscriber so extend my subscription 


The Contest Editor, WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


I am entering the Writer’s Digest short-short story contest. 


= C Enclosed is my one year $2.00 subscription 
(Check which) [] Enclosed is my six months’ $1.00 subscription. 


i? is new (J; my subscription has expired; please renew it 1]; I am 


My contest entry is enclosed herewith [. I am sending it under separate cover (). 


State.... aawtsconhadteberid 
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Conti inue d from page +5 \ 
295 nee 
EDITORS AND AUTHORS, PLEASE NOTE: Here are $25 to start, 
the definitive A, B, s of good editing; the techniques J 9) mee oe r , 4 eee 
as well as the heb ds “of English, and a han dy She, 921 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17. Bryna 
guide for any author who aspires to produce a manu Ivens., Managing Editor. This books likes 
script that will require minimum editing. Julie Eides 3 ee . s 
heim has read proofs on the Bible, corrected severa a serious tone to its material, but will con- 


famous dictionaries, and stream! lined the pidgin Engl ish 7 . : 5 

of famous scientists and Ph.D.’s and many famous sider off-trail subjects that some others are 
writers. Send for your copy of EDITOR AT W OR K eee “ee : ; 

by Julie Eidesheim today You'll wonder kow you ever sque amish about. Eve ry thing must be 


got along without it. ONLY $2.00. handled with a certain dignity and re- 


Farrar & Rinehart, 232 Madison Ave. New York 16 = straint. They sometimes do something very 


















































interesting to boost the writer as well as Tou 

the magazine. Shortly before your con- use 

MANUSCRIPTS TYPED tribution is to appear they may send you ot 

ica iiaaiadie a ee ie pack of penny post cards with printed ’ 

inor Corrections riginal an arbo 3 : : tran 

All Work Proof Read Extve First Page announcements thereon to mail to your bel 

50c per 1000 Words Mailed Flat friends! They pay approximately $25, but — 

FRANCES RUSH I say a magazine with such clever promo- agri 

418 Andresen Bldg. San Bernardino, Calif. tion ideas is going to succeed—and increase T 

oe Se ee their rates. ol t 

SEND US CRIME STORIES'—— Seventeen, 551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17. spec 

We need actual crime cases with Canadian Mrs. Helen Valentine, Editor. Miss you 

ouceneatiie: "Ca tialion estes be ‘this America, 350 Fifth Ave., N. Y. l. : Bessie - 

material. Cheque or rejection slip within two H. Little, Editor. The American Girl, 155 me! 

weeks. Send, with or without pix, to E. 44th St., N. Y. 17. Anne Stoddard, mel 

DUCHESS PRINTING & PUBLISHING CO., LTD.| Editor. I list these together because they {rot 

104 Sherbourne Street, Toronto, Canada | use the same—or similar—type of material. digi 

= Articles on personality, boy friends, beauty, inn 

WRITERS IN TROUBLE! | etc., for teenage girls. Use a light, frisky 

style. Seventeen carries the most prestige, the 

is soy *: r work, a ' . a and its circulation is growing fast, so it will an 

er oaaes ne pad TK a . aiken? a eee probably pay well eventually. Miss ? 

ROBERT C. BLACKMON America pays well—5c approximately, and rig 

Box 728 Florence, South Carolina is off toa flying start. are 

House Beautiful, 572 Madison Ave., N. to 

CASH, BOOKS, 15 PRIZES| Y. 22. Elizabeth Gordon, Editor. Better rig 

POETRY BROCHURE CONTEST| Homes and Gardens, 1716 Locust, Des for 

MANY POEMS. POETRY HELPS Moines, Iowa. Frank McDonough, Editor. of 

25¢ copy; $2 year. Paul Heard, Editor These aren’t self-help magazines, of course, in 

WILDFIRE POETRY MAGAZINE but do use an occasional light satire on th 

1435 2nd Ave. (Monthly) Dallas 10, Texas houses, gardens, and domestic affairs. Bet- or 
Homes, for instance, ran a cute article 

MANUSCRIPTS TYPED not mine) once called—I think—“Your ca 

Neatly, promptly and accurately by an experienced Bridgework, Girls!” (About , bridge parties nc 

tpi" Minor corrections in Grammar, Speling, and | and how to improve your technic in giving ‘ 

conte pee Lec? nol a over 10,000 words thirty them). I sold House Beautiful “Guests I to 

GOLDIE N. COOGAN Detest,’ for 10c a word. Anyone who m 

267 Grand St., Hornell, N. Y. writes self-help could do these satires which h 

paren = point up improvements in but a slightly tl 

Are You ‘Seteien For Lack of | ‘ifferent key. “ 
Literary Guidance? The Confessions Magazines—all of them. 

CONSULT US NO OBLIGATION one . ‘ 

We invite you to submit manuscripts, for FREE reading. There are so many I fear you’d better look r 

re oe Teen. Selene, up the addresses in your WRITER’S MARKET. a 

WRITERS CIRCLE-RENSEB PRESS Practically all the confession books have is 

80 Church St., Suite 439, : NEW YORK CITY 7, N. Y. taken to running self-help articles. Vv 
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APRIL, 


You'll Eat Those 
Words 


HAT do you sell? Words, you’ll 
say, at so much per word. But 

you’re wrong. You don’t sell words. 
You sell the right to 
use your words for certain very definite 


or you should sell 


purposes. One right to one source, another 
right to another source. And after each 
transaction, all the remaining rights still 
belong to you, the author—if you know 
your business. 

The more intelligently you manage each 
of these transactions, the more limited and 
specific will be each sale that you make, and 
you will eat your words with great gusto 
for many years to come. It is well to re- 
member that a good deal of the nourish- 
ment will come not from the words, but 
from the care with which you read and 
digest the meaning of the few seemingly 
innocuous phrases in a friendly letter from 
the editor or in a blurred rubber stamp on 
the back of the check which you endorse 
and deposit. 


anybody “all 


You should never sell 
rights,” unless you know exactly what you 
are doing. No magazine publisher is entitled 
to dramatic rights, 
rights, devision rights, syndication rights, 
foreign rights, book rights, etc., etc. Each 
of these is a separate and distinct’source of 
income which legally and morally belongs to 
the author, and which should be exploited 


only'by him. 


rights, movie radio 


As with every rule, this one, too, has oc- 
casional exceptions. There are a few top- 
notch magazines which do not want their 
material to come out in reprints. In order 
to prevent this, they insist on buying all 
magazine rights. But they make this request 
honestly, and they pay handsomely for what 
they get, so of course no fault can be found 
with such transactions. 

In the main, mistrust the lumping of 
rights. It is better to deal with each right 
as a separate entity. Avoid language which 
is broad, general, ambiguous, confusing or 


vague. For example, a word like “serial” 
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AN APPOINTMENT 
ON oth AVENUE 


I am expecting you to come into my 
office and see what I can do for you in 
the way of sales. 





You say that is impossible—you live 
too far from 5th Avenue? Well... per- 
haps that is true, but my reports are the 
kind which evaporate space. Their per- 
sonal touch transports my clients right 
here to me in New York. 


Selling manuscripts is my business. 
Writing them is yours. If you just make 
that first appointment with me I feel 
sure that you shall desire many more, 
because I can get your manuscripts to 
the right editors much faster than you can. 


Editors want manuscripts which come 
from my agency because they have as- 
surance about them. I have been a 
literary agent for many years and I de- 
pend on my sales not just on taking 
money from my clients for reports. [f 
your manuscripts are not salable but can 
be made so, you need my constructive 
help and suggestions. 


Proper guidance is the only successful 
manner of approach to fiction writing or 
to any other writing. The first step is 
to let me have your latest work for 
appraisal. 


Won't you please make that appoint- 
ment with me in my 5th Avenue office? 


No fees if you have sold $1000 worth of 
magazine fiction or non-fiction during 
1944. I will handle you on 10% commis- 
sion. 


For beginners my fees are $1 per thou- 
sand words up to 5,000; on scripts 5,000 
to 12,000 the rate is $5 for the first 5,000 
words and 50c for each additional thou- 
sand. Special rates on longer novelettes 
and book lengths. I take you off all fees 
after I have sold you a couple of times. 





I guarantee to all my writers that I never 
use their names in any advertising copy. 


Sincerely, 


GENE BOLLES 
535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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. hee Scripts in 
Appropriate Markets 


SALES! tecrastenets 


As agents, we KNOW markets. 
Haphazard mailing is eliminate sd, Scripts 
are reviewed for suitability and presented 
promptly to editors, while YOU R time 
and energy is applied to more writing. 
You NEED the “lift” that an agent’s 
advice and help supplies. 


those 


A postcard will bring you our uni ique 
magazine-map, which shows our position 
in relation to more than 400 editorial 
check-books. The back of the map tells 
you how we help you get your share of 
the checks. 


ry ait 
gular rates 


Typing service at re 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


Successor to Daniel Ryerson 
155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Ashland 4-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district 
Specializing in personal submission to edfors. 








JUVENILES 


Get that idea for 








a children’s book down on paper and 
send it to me—it can be typed later. I know the mar- 
ket. for juveniles. For $2.00 (up to 4000 words) I will 
send you a clear, sincere analytical criticism. En- 


close fee and return postage with manuscript. 


HELEN M. SPENCE 
200 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


neatly, accurately, and promptly. 30c a 
thousand words. Carbon copy free. Poetry, 
Ic a line. 


ETHEL J. GREAVES, R.F.D NO. 1 
Box No. 243-A, Chester, W. Va. 








AN IMAGINATION 


DOESN’T SNEER AT 


COMIC BOOK WRITING 
It pays off In hefty checks. LEARN technique. FICTIONEERS: 
script make-up, plo wer 2 taught. FILLER WRITERS: comic 
script, TRUE stories. e marketing offer expires April 30 


D. Laurell, 81 No. Portland Ave., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 











iy SUCCEED POST WAR! | 


Sa wi 








you're nest fitted for Cc 





Cash or < 





 [oaeanean CLINIC 
Highland Park, N. J. 
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DIGEST 


has no legal meaning. Don’t use it. If you 


say “magazine rights.” 
Even a seemingly simple word like 
“American” is broad, vague and ambigu- 


Legally it can be interpreted to include 
Mexico, Canada, Central America, and all 
he South American All of these 
righ slaaibe and will be 
They’re 


ous. 


countric 


ts are 


properties, 
i a 

the 
and you should hold on to them. 


even more valuable after war. 
yours, 


A United States magazine publisher is in 


the magazine publishing business in the 
United States. What you should sell him is 
“first United States magazine rights” or the 


right to publish your story for the first time 
in a periodical in the United States of 
America. Some United States magazines 


circulate in Canada too, and so they will 


ask for “first United States and Canadian 
magazine rights.” 

When you receive a friendly letter from 
an editor saying, “I am glad to buy all 
rights to for .”* etc. erc.,; 
your answer should be, and writing, “I 
1m so glad you like my story. For the price 


mentioned, I shall be glad to sell you first 
United States magazine rights.” 

= ; cine ale 
Then, when you receive a check with an 
innocent-looking rubber stamp on the back, 
“In payment of all rights , etc. 
to endorse it for 


a letter author- 


etc., don’t be in a hurry 
Ask the 
change the endorsement to: 
first United States maga- 


deposit. editor for 


izing you to 
“In payment of 


° bd : 
zine rights. 


Almost invariably the editor will respect 
your intelligence and initiative in taking 
such a stand, and will cooperate with you. 
If he demurs, refer him to your correspond- 
ence 


OST editors want to treat their writers 
fairly. But they are working for a pub- 
A publisher, like every other success- 
He 
ent which prepares his 
drawn to 


ful business man, 
Davyvs fc the > leg 


ont 


is out to mz ike money. 





racts, and these contracts are 


nefit him. 

slisher’s staff tries out the 
first, 
arrangements 


Often, th 
old “all rights” 
squawks, 


c pub 


routine and when the 


writer special are 
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worked out for him. What you should know 
is that these ‘ 
granted more and more frequently now, 
and that a writer of any standing has only 
to ask for them. 

An editor will say: 
standard contract.” Usually that is so much 
nonsense. The only thing standard about it 
is that most wise professional writers re- 


‘special arrangements” are 


“T am enclosing our 


ject it. 

What you should also know is that every 
letter or rubber stamp from you to the pub- 
lisher’s office, or from the publisher’s office 
to you, is just as valid a contract as a 
twenty-page agreement resplendent in 
WHEREASES and notarial seals. To tip 
the editor off on what you want to sell, 
place in the upper right-hand corner of a 
script sent for original publication to a 
magazine the words: ‘First U. S. magazine 
rights only.” 

Let him try to beat you down, if he can, 
from there. 

Then there is that little matter of keep- 
ing a record of each transaction. 
Save all your correspondence which relates 


proper 


to rights. Whatever your particular system 
of bookkeeping is, it should include a clear 
statement of what each sale consists of. And 
this statement should be a verbatim quote 
of the last agreement, whether a letter from 
you to the editor, a letter from the editor 
to you authorizing a change in the endorse- 
ment on the check, or the original or re- 
check itself. 

This record should be kept systematically, 


vised endorsement on the 


and should be always readily available. It 
will save you money, and it will prevent a 
great deal of worry and embarrassment. 

Only the rankest of novices give away all 
rights to their stories, and by this very 
ignorance and timidity they admit their 
amateur standing. 

The professional writer learns the busi- 
ness as well as the craft side of writing, and 
practices it with courage and intelligence. 
He sells to each source only the right which 
can be exploited by that source—magazine 
a magazine, movie rights to the 
radio, comic 


rights to 


movies, radio rights to the 
strip rights to comic strip syndicate, etc., 


enc. 








COMFORT 


WRITER’S SERVICE 


210-D3 SOUTH 7th STREET 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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FLORENCE STARIN 
1419 JESUP AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
N my fifteen years in the literary 

business I have sold millions 
such magazines as Saturday Evening Post, 
Cosmopolitan, Ladies’ Home Journal, Ameri- 
can Magazine, Household, Holland’s, Every- 
woman’s, Life Story and to all the leading 
books in the pulp field. 


agency 
of words to 


“A satisfactory beginning ... ’ 
writes Betty Hogan 
‘‘Front the time 
ago, you have 
that I have 
This is a 


you became my literary 
sold for me every 
written, with five 


very satisfactory beginning.”’ 


agent, 
except 
last month. 


a year 
story, one 


sales this 


benefit from 


criticism 


If you are a beginner you will 
my constructive and detailed and 
direction, available at $1.00 thousand 
words. If you are a professional I will work 
with you on a 10% basis. 

REPORTS IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF COPY 


per 








EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


Neat, accurate work, minor corrections in punctuati 
and spelling, if desired. Extra first page and carbon 
free. 60c per thousand words. Méailed flat. 


ESTHER LORY 


810 Dingledine Ave. Lima, Ohio 








NON- PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need expert revision of their 
scripts. 'wenty years’ editorial experience qualifies me t 
— tat Range Agents welcome stories ‘‘doctored 

me agents and clients highly praise my work 
EXTREMELY ‘MODERATE RATES. Free office report 
on one short story if you mention Writer's Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 


23 Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 








POETS 


Send _ self-addressed stamped envelope for 
PROGRA ye Quarterly prizes, $25, Poetry 
will receive also description of 
SELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 
TO SEND POEMS. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 


1945 PRIZE 
Book Contest, 
HELP_YOUR 
999 PLACES 














MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 

















BOOK MSS. WANTED, particularly books for older 
boys*, with black and white illust: ons. Accepted 
material published on royalty basis only 
WALLACE HEBBERD, PUBLISHER 
ncorporated 192¢€ 
Santa Barbera, California 
. iE PAINTED PONY, by John C, Almack, 
in Better English for Writing 
and Speaking 
Dynamic short . Re r Writers. Twelve 
simple, effective "bane io developed through 
fifty (50) years of home s Send your name 





and address for complete details an nm 


BLACKSTONE—SPRAGUE SCHCOL 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 4a, Chicago 1 


le lesson 














indeed from the 
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DIGEST 


records of each sale, 


right which he has turned over 


‘ign rights are a whole big subject in 
selves, and will of course be even more 
rta after the war. Whether you see 

mediate use for them or not, don’t 
them away. Some day they may have 





value than you now think likely 
professional writer, after the whole 
zine is copyrighted by the publisher, 
im for an assignment of that portion 
ti copy! oht vhich affects his the 
rs story 
book publisher tries to cut in, often for 
of the movie rights, magazine serial 
ts, dramatic rights, as well as on book 
rights. He is entitled to share in the 
club rights, but as to the rest of the 


1 } L1:.] . : 
the book publisher receives very little 


wise regard- 


he 


professional ; 
I standard contract” 
send you. 


Let the book publisher make 
money se ling your book to book stores, 
clubs, and book wholesalers. You 


your money selling book rights to the 


publishers, magazine rights to maga- 


publishers, motion ehts to the 


picture ri 
ood producer, ete. 


professional writer eats not only the 
1 
i 


vords which he himself creates, but also 

the carefully Pane igi words which pro- 
his rights to his own work. 

Sn 

We are preparing a new policy of furnishing 

short short story or a serial in our weekly, 
which has a community circulation of 12,500. 

[he sections we cover are middle class resi- 
dential. 

W are interested in such material for family 
consumption. Love stories or mysteries are ac- 
ceptable, if they avoid controversial topics. 

We expect to devote about 3,000 words per 
issue to this material. 

On material we accept, we reserve the right 
to offer it for reprint in any other weekly 
lewspaper printed in Philadelphia without fur- 
her compensation to the author, By-lines will be 
ised. The author may re-sell the story to any 


buyer after we have used it without any 
llowance to us. 
will pay one to one and a half cents a 
for acceptable material on acceptance. 
Lewis Bokser. The Beacon, 


+934-36 York Road, Philadelphia 41, Pa 
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The Mills In 


HE American Civil Liberties Union and 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation have bedded down in the same 
stall. At least, each has taken Esquire’s side in 
its difference of opinion with Postmaster Gen- 
eral Frank C. Walker. ACLU filed a brief here 
attacking revocation of Esquire’s second class 
mailing privileges as evidence of “despotic 
power” over press freedom. ANPA also filed a 
brief, arguing that Walker added a provision 
of his own devising to the Federal statute which 
has bearing on the matter. The case is still pend- 
ing before the Circuit Court of Appeals here. 
Even big-name writers have ghost writers 
now, according to Peter Carter, who says Quen- 
tin Reynolds credited Paul Porter and Bob Han- 
negan with authorship of a Reynolds radio 
speech . . . Joseph Hergesheimer came to town 
in time to catch the flu . Upton Close, ex- 
NBC commentator, is slated to travel Manila- 
ward New president of the White House 
Correspondents’ Association is Joseph A. Fox, 
Washington Evening Star. 
Annoyance—if that’s a strong enough word— 
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Washington 


of Washington military men at disclosure of the 
principles of radar by Wireless World, a British 
magazine, was reflected in Business Week’s blast 
at British censors for permitting publication. 
Editors of technical and trade magazines in this 
country who have known radar’s inner workings 
for many months are plenty griped because the 
secret they kept so well leaked out across the 
ocean. 

The March 20 issue of Look Magazine was 
banned from District of Columbia news stands 
by U. S. Attorney Edward M. Curran because 
of the alleged “indecency” of three pictures of 
nearly-nude women in a Miami night spot. The 
pix illustrated a story headed “Do We Know 
There’s A War On?” Look’s editors deny inde- 
cency, say the purpose of the article was to 
show what is going on in America in wartime. 
Apparently the ban is purely local. 

John Roy Carlson, author of “Under Cover,” 
is reported to have filed retractions in Federal 
Court of statements made in his book about 
Conrad Chapman, of Boston. Chapman had 
brought suit for libel against Carlson. 





Radio Writing can bring to you! 


NETWORK PROGRAMS NEED FREE-LANCE WRITERS! 


Know the thrill of hearing your program on the air; of writing for the 
famous Stars; of seeing your name on a contract! 


Many of the network, sponsored programs are asking for free-lance 


Know the security that 


writers to supply them with needed material. They need plays, adapta- 
tions, and programs of all types correctly written for radio use. This ready- 
made market is your opportunity to gain valuable experience writing for a 
sponsor; to acquire radio credits and to receive sizable checks for your 
work. But—training is necessary. 


TRAIN WITH R. W. I. 


R. W. I. offers a complete course in Radio Writing, covering every- 
type of program on the air. Each student receives personal supervision of 
assignments and careful constructive criticism of all manuscripts to be 
submitted for sale. Full, complete, up-to-the-minute lists of all available 
markets are furnished, also. 


For complete information on — 


“THE COURSE THAT REALLY TEACHES" 


Send for our free booklet “Choosing Your Career,” today! 


RADIO7Z, Ling INSTITUTE 


Studio F, Radio Center—Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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WRITE A NOVEL 


TODAY'S IDEA MAY BE TOMORROW'S 
BEST SELLER 
Anyone understanding English can write a_ book. 
Editors need good manuscripts. Markets are num- 
erous and opportunity unlimited for the diligent worker 


Personal professional coaching from the idea to the 
finished manuscript. Stories, articles, criticized, edited 


$3 to 5000 words. Book length special rates. 
CLARICE TRENT 
Box 285, Huntington Park, California 








YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publication, 
and in anthology and other poetry contests. This nation- 
wide record a a For 25 years I have 
taught s r I fe i 


L 
o 





nce yet Me 

oet’s Hand- 

($2.60) are now st hy ect longer the 

maar profits from ver ? wae yo & you are 

unfair to st to alas boner. Send $1 for trial criti- 
cism of 1 poem 


CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON. N. Y. 















CHARLES CARSON'S 


Two Books For Writers 


LET’S WRITE ABOUT YOU............ $2.00 
WRITING THE MAGAZINE ARTICLE. .... $1.50 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 





My qualifications for composing melodies, writing lyrics 
and making revision speak for themselves. (4) of my 
songs alone sold over a HALF MILLION phonograph 
records led by VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Send a 
card for my composing offer NOW! One cent well spent. 


RAY HIBBELER 
2157 N. Avers Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 


SONGWRITERS 








SERVICE FOR WRITERS 


Short stories to book length novels—editing—typing— 
complete preparation of manuscripts for publication. 
Prompt, professional, personal service. Write today for 
full particulars. 


Vv. LESLIE CLEMENS 
138 Cameron St., N. Kitchener, Ontario, Can. 








Song Poems Set to Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
200 of my Songs have been accepted for pub- 
lication. Details of Collaboration Agreement 
will be sent, should your material be adapt- 
able to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 
A. B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria, Los Angeles (5), Calif. 

















The 6,000-volume library of the late Frank J. 
Metcalf, who was vice president of the Amer- 
ican Hymn Society, will go to the American 
Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass. An orig- 
inal Geneva Bible is a prize item . . . Library of 
Congress officials shuddered when a Bureau of 
Entomology expert declared the bug discovered 
crawling on the Constitution inside its glass case 
was an “Attagenus piceus dermestidae,” but 
started breathing again when the scientist trans- 
lated that into English. It was an ordinary black 
carpet beetle. Two sailors had spotted the crit- 
ter while sightseeing, and the Library staff had 
feared it might be eating holes in the Constitu- 
tion. Evidently not, however, for the bug man 
said the specimen showed signs of malnutrition, 
if not starvation. 

Columnist Helen Essary wrote the other day 
of a dinner party enlivened by H. L. Mencken’s 
offer of a prize for the most ungrammatical sen- 
tence. Mencken’s choice as best—or worst—was: 
“If I'd a know’d you wanted to went, I’d a seed 
you got to gone.” 

First man back from Iwo Jima was Lieuten- 
ant Commander John McClain, former New 
York ship news columnist and Hollywood script 
writer. He flew in 500 pounds of film showing 
the naval attack on Iwo and the Marine land- 
ings. 

General Stilwell passes this tip along to fic- 
tion writers and editors. A lot of foot soldiers 
will not be made happy by magazine stories fea- 
turing Air Corps captains or majors who carry 
off the heroines. “They will want the bazooka 
nan or the No. 2 scout to win once in a while,” 
Vinegar Joe says. 

Katharine Dayton, who wrote “First Lady” 
with George S. Kaufman, died in New York. 
The SEP carried many of her witty, incisive dia- 
logues on the Washington scene during the thir- 
ties . . . Billy Wilder, Paramount director, is re- 
ported conferring with Elmer Davis regarding 
the job as chief of OWI’s Entertainment Divi- 
sion in Germany . . . Washington’s Municipal 
Theatre plans are moving along smoothly in the 
preliminary stages. 

The aviator son of Holman Harvey, frequent 
contributor to Reader’s Digest, has been re- 
ported missing over Germany . .. Mrs. Ray- 
mond Clapper accepted the Purple Heart 
awarded posthumously to the columnist . . . Her- 
bert O. Yardley, author of “The American Black 
Chamber,” which created a minor furore a few 
years back by its disclosure of our government’s 
activities in decoding international communica- 
tions, is an enforcement officer with OPA, uses 
spare time to dream up plots for a story collabo- 
rator. 


Patients and personnel at Walter Reed Hos- 
pital have their own weekly paper, “Service 
Stripes”. Circulation was 1,300 at last report 

Ex-Congressman John O’Connor of New 
York has become editor of Washington News Di- 
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gest, a pocket-size monthly . . . Some Congress- 
men are reported jittery over C ollier’ s awards for 
outstanding work. If the awards jury publicizes 
attendance records, constituents might not un- 
derstand the reasons for absences—and there 
often are good reasons. 


Symbolic of the attitude of the revitalized 
State Department is that august group’s en- 
trance into the plebeian field of broadcasting 
with a eit Saturday night series. Selden 
Menefee, columnist, free lance and public rela- 
tions counsel, was hired by NBC to do the orig- 
inal script, but Archibald MacLeish, who has a 
mind of his own and also a typewriter, is re- 
writing it in part. 


William H. Lawrence, New York Times Mos- 
cow correspondent for 16 months, and Admiral 
Halsey spoke on successive days at the National 
Press Club. Both talks were excellent, and off 
the record, but it would not be violating any 
restrictions to report that Halsey does not like 
the Japanese—vigorously ! 4 


Pondering the effects of the midnight curfew 
that is booming the roadside cabin business 
again, Press Club governors faced a teaser—is a 
reading room a place of entertainment? One 
member’s answer: “Yes, if you'r reading the 
Police Gazette. If you're reading the Congres- 
sional Record, absolutely no!” 


Radio Reader’s Digest was criticized for a 
script in which a Catholic soldier confessed to a 
rabbi. The Digest blamed the writer—and the 
War Department for okaying the script. What's 
back of the flurry of kicks against Reader’s Di- 
gest? Is it a fad to kick this book or is it being 
engineered? Mrs. Eugene Meyer, whose study 
of wartime housing and living conditions made 
a fine book, now suggests a new Cabinet post, 
“Secretary of Public Social Affairs”. First job 
of the new Cabinet member would be to estab- 
lish a minimum living standard below which no 
American family should be allowed to fall. 


Nation’s Business is in the final stages of se- 
lecting a new assistant editor, plans bigger 
things after the war . . . Cliff Frank, who is 90 
years old and has one arm and one leg, still: con- 
tributes a weekly column from here to the Cory- 
don (Ind.) Democrat and the York (Neb.) Re- 
publican . . . Some Congressmen were annoyed, 
in view of the paper shortage and magazine re- 
strictions, at the Census Bureau for its 265-page 
study of the compartive fertility of women be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 49 in the years 1940 
and 1910 . . . Pvt. Horace Schmahl, Washing- 
tonian, now stationed at Camp Lee, Va., is edit- 
ing the first military polyglot dictionary ever 
written in the United States. It is expected to be 
invaluable for translating legal language from 
English into German, and vice versa. Obviously, 
the need for such a dictionary will increase as 
time goes by. 
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REWRITE Magazine 


You Cannot Afford to Be Without REWRITE! 


It’s the Meeting Place of the WCS Family of Writers 
—the only organization of its kind in the world. No 
dues, no expensive ‘‘courses.’’ But constantly develop- 
ing new worthwhile projects that help writers to Write 
and Se 

REWRITE is Practical, Permanent yet Timely. It 
teaches the Fundamentals of Effective Writing and 
Selling—by Specific Examples. No windy theory. At 
the same time it is Up-to-the-Minute with News, Mar- 
ket Tips, Know-How Ideas. Inspiration plus Punch. 
In addition REWRITE sponsors THE WRITERS’ 
BOOK CLUB, its own Members’ Book Club, The WCS 
Circulating Library, The WCS Scholarship Fund and 
an annual poetry prize, The Durham Chap Book. RE- 
WRITE works for you! 

REWRITE saves you ten times its cost annually by 
1) Exposing rackets; (2) Showing you Where and 
How to Sell; (3) Defending your interests with Editors. 
Writers use it as a Permanent and Constant Desk Ref- 
erence. It answers your specific questions, too. 


ORDER NOW! 

5 years (60 issues) $4.50. 
Subscription, $1 per year; 4 Trial Issues, 50c. 
Trial Bundles (Our Selection), 15 Issues, $1. 

25 Issues, $1.75. Quantity rates to Writers' Clubs. 
50th Month Anniversary Issue, 25c. 


THE WRITERS' BOOK CLUB 
Selections every month. No dues. Yet 6 purchases en- 
title you to Book Dividends. Read full details in 
REWRITE. It will save you money, and help you to 
Build a library suited to your personal needs. 


THE WRITER'S COUNSEL SERVICE 
Expert, Detailed Creative Analysis of Your Problem, 
$l per 1M words. Minimum fee $3. (2 short-shorts), 
plus Return, Stamped Envelope. Marginal Notes, Sep- 
arate Analysis and Full Market Appraisal. Our Ab- 
solute ‘‘Satisfaction Guaranteed’? policy protects you 
100%. Get in touch with me today. It pays! 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers Counsel Service 
44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858) Cambridge 38, Mass. 


A National Institution Since 1929. 








WRITER'S TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts of all kinds typed neatly, yprotattncndt and tech- 
nically perfect, in the proper form, by mperienced typists 
First copy on 16 or 20 Ib. Bond, Carbon free. Every page 
proof read; minor corrections in spelling, grammar, punctu- 
ation, if desired. SOc per 1000 words. 10% scount over 

,ooo. Poetry lic per line. Mailed fiat. PROMPTNESS 
GUARANTEED. 

ALMA KETRING 

622 East Dover Street Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 











Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
colle hey ation. 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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SONGWRITERS 
Music composed to your words; songs re- 
vised; copyrights secured. Send one or 
more of your best poems for immediate 
consideration to America’s foremost creators 


of songs. 
FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
457 Beacon Blidg., Boston 8, Mass, 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writrer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publisher 
writer’s clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers 
vertising agencies and newspaper men_ throughout 
United States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a 
foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal Column are seven cents 
Cost for box number is $1.00 

Send copy with payment to cover the 
before April 10. 





the 
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a word 


May 


ssue on Or 





The purpose of the “personal” depart- 
ment is to permit readers to swap, trade o1 
sell nominally priced items or services and 


to get in touch with other readers with 
whom they can enjoy literary collaboration 
and correspondence, or for personal reasons. 

The following ‘‘personals” are not ac- 
cepted: Professional national matrimonial 
service, palmistry, numerology, astrology, 


professional national friendship clubs, dream 
books, and_ professional 1 


advisors without 
graduate degrees. 











MOTHER’S DAY—Place order now. Give her a 
beautiful professional artistic design. 8x10-inch 
poem. Suitable for framing, Send 50c cash or 


same amount in war stamps accepted. Glad Leon- 
ard, Editor, 5257 Union Ave., Chicago 9, IIl. 


MAGAZINES (back dated)—Foreign, domestic, arts. 
Books, booklets, subscriptions, pin-ups, etc. Cata- 
log 10c (refunded). Cicerone’s, 863 First Ave., 
New York, 17, N. Y 


OPENING JUNE ist—Sunny Valley Writer’s Colony 


Laughing Waters Farm, Huntington, Mass. Write 
Keith Ayling-Sec. 

CATHOLIC WRITER 1945 YEARBOOK. Fourth 
Annual _ Edition. $1.00. Marolla Press, Dept. 
WDI, Pence, Wisconsin. 

TIMESAVER-SAID-CHART —Easel-supported. At- 


tractive, Handy. 
2102 Grove St., 
practically new, 
St., Roanoke, Va. 


GRAPHOLOGY books wanted. 
buryport, Mass. 


(Copyrighted) 50c. Timesaver, 
Roanoke, Va. PLOTTO, Key, 
$8. W. N. Gilbert, 2102 Grove 


Norris Ingalls, New- 


FISH, hunt, camp, farm, rest, invest, in the incom- 
parable Ozarks. Rent or buy there; vacation or 
reside there. “Why Not Try the Ozarks?”, $1, re- 


fundable. Tells about finding various reasonably 
priced lands (government, tax, private), Ozarks, 
Quachitas. Wonderful country for writers. Ameri- 


can Information Service, Box 1158 University Place 
Station, Des Moines, Iowa, 


GAG WRITER would like to contact cartoonists. 
Phil. C. Holmes, High St., Carrollton, Ky. 


AN ORIGINAL—$1.00 buys 


a framable cartoon for 


den. Jeff Sterns, 67 Mill, New Bedford, Mass. 
FOR RENT. Small 2-room apt. Single. Outside 
entrance. Walking distance to library. 152 N. 


Boylston St., Los Angeles. 


SUBSCRIBE for the California Courier. Out every 
month. Only ten cents a copy, once a month, 
postpaid. One dollar a year. Get all the Numer- 
ology Club news and other vital news. The maga- 
zine of dramatic news interest and personality. 
Display ads one dollar a page. Other advertising 
rates sent on request. Charles Jacklin, editor and 
publisher, 3423 Hollydale Drive, Los Angeles 26, 
California. 


COLLEGE graduate wants job on magazine. Start 
where needed, work up. Vera Via, Free Union, Va. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


FAMILY COATS-OF-ARMS SEARCHED! Authentic 

report (any surname) $2.00. Tells where located 
in printed sources—described or illustrated. Im- 
mediate refund if not found. 
100 distinctive Heraldic Patterns for Home Crafts- 
men $2.00. Various sizes—easily traced. INTER- 
NATIONAL HERALDIC BUREAU, Post Office Box 
508, Annapolis, Maryland. 


FOOL-PROOF booklet on Punctuation. Every prob- 
lem discussed and illustrated. Marjorie M. David- 
son, Laceyville, Penna. 


COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Dissolving group has new copies for 


sale. $8 each set. Address Betty Isaacs, Room 
804, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 
GUARANTEED Typewriter Ribbon Renewer, year’s 


supply, 50c. Ribbons re-inked, 25c. Hirsch Enter- 
prises, Spring Valley, New York, 


LANGUAGE PHONOGRAPH COURSES, mail orders. 
Booklet WD, Language Service, 18 East 41st St., 
New York City. 


GIFTS: Your poems on 8x 10 design, for framing, 
$1.00. Extra copy 25c. Commercial quality. Poet’s, 
721 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 2, Michigan. 


BOOK “Your Psychic Self’ best on subject. Obtain 
from Breitfeld, 162 W. 44th St., New York 18. 


RESEARCH: CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, NA- 
TIONAL ARCHIVES, Government Bureaus, etc. 
Odd jobs, simple questions, complex investigations, 
genealogy, ghostwriting. John Davenport Crehore, 
Box 2329-D, Washington 13, D. C. 


$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS. Full instructions 
and 50 best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 
Wilmar, Minn. 


HERE IS A HOME BUSINESS, with your own hours 
and no boss. How to operate a newspaper clipping 
service. Details, 25c. Frank Dickson, 808 Elizabeth 
St., Anderson, S. C. 


WRITER’S INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and sold. 
Send your list for appraisal. Write for our list of 
new and used writer’s books. Humanity Press, 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


HORSES ... HORSES ... Can you tell others “How 
to Beat the Races?” We need immediately all sorts 
of material for Horse and Jockey Monthly. Prompt 
acceptance checks. Charles Hall, Box 10, Van 
Nuys, Calif. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
this magazine, page 59. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 


“SEX SCIENCE MAGAZINE,” 25c. Living illustra- 


tions! Hirsch Enterprises, Spring Valley 1, New 
York. 

WANTED—Man or woman to publish local com- 
munity paper. Good opportunity to get in the 
publishing business without investment, Arrow 
Press, 308 Morgan Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 

OVER 200 SHORT-SHORT MARKETS, detailed, 


from agency records, 25c. Box 24, 542 5th Ave., 
N. ¥. C. 36. 

WHILE WAITING FOR CHECKS have spare-time 
income. 5 Volumes “Money Making Business 
Starters,” $1.00. Single volume, 25c. Burke Pub- 
lishers, 1345 Robson, Vancouver, Canada. 


CASH FOR POEMS—Kansas City Poetry Magazine, 
1314 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.00 a year for 12 issues; 25¢ copy. 


CUSTOM 
pings,’ 
Slanted 
cluded. 


nois. 


BUILT PLOTS based on newspaper clip- 
with opening and closing paragraphs. 
to your market, $1.00 each. Clippings in- 
Richard J. Dorsett, Box 211, Danville, Illi- 
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WANTED: A Wife 


PHYSICAL SPECIFICATIONS: 

Age: 20-28. Weight: 110-125. Height: 5’5” to 
5'10” in stocking-feet. Figure: Should be passable 
in a bathing suit. Hair: Dark Brown to black. 
Complexion: One that does not need a heavy paint 
job. Eyebrows: Medium; no fine-line arc wanted. 
Lips: Full, but not Ubangi type; should have some 
color that is not artificial. Features: Regular, but 
not necessarily a Kewpie doll; something in the gen- 
eral class with Rosalind Russell, Teresa Wright, 
Irene Dunne, Esther Williams. 


MENTAL SPECIFICATIONS, ETC: 

Sense of humor absolutely required; the kind that 
laughs out loud at the antics of Laurel and Hardy, 
Bob Hope, Blondie and Dagwood, Damon Runyon, 
O. Henry, Thorne Smith, and slapstick comedies. 

Education: B.A.’s, B.S.’s acceptable. No PhD.’s 
tolerated. High school diploma, plus four years of 
earning a living and complete self-support also ac- 
ceptable. 

Ancestry: No morons or maniacs in the line; 
sturdy stock preferred, but aristocrats with red 
blood are also acceptable. Illegitimate units no ob- 
jection, as long as it is not a habit handed down. 
Education and intelligence desired all along the line, 
but not necessary. 

Religion: Freethinkers, atheists, pagans, heathens, 
and infidels are welcome. Fanatics, cultists, re- 
vivalists, Holy Rollers, Witnesses, etc., are UNWEL- 


No temperance worker will be considered. No 
drys or Prohibitionists desired. 

Sports: Active girl especially desired; should like 
to swim, fish, play tennis, ping-pong, softball, bowl, 
and hike. Laziness absolutely forbidden. A working 
knowledge of poker and pinochle appreciated; bridge 
players not wanted, Good dancer is also desired. 

Hobbies: Reading, writing, knitting, chickens—any 
practical and useful pursuits are all right. 

No pulp-magazine lovers desired; should like good 
books and good magazines, but not True Blue and 
Yellow Sordid Confessions, Love Frustrated and Il- 
lustrated, or other such pap for morons and in- 
feriority complexes. 

Girl should detest hypocrites, busybodies, snoops, 
snobs, crooked politicians, incompetent legislators, 
blow-hards, radio advertisements, Fascists, Com- 
munists, and Socialists. 

Economics: Should know enough about money to 
realize that it is hard to get and harder to keep. 

No onion-fiends, garlic-fiends, coffee-fiends, ciga- 
rette-fiends, dope-fiends, or fiends permissible. 

Grounds for divorce: Reading and/or eating in bed. 

Girl from a happy home much wanted. 

Sex views: Broad-minded, healthy ideas preferred; 
should believe in the principles of Birth Control, 
especially in the first couple of years of marriage. 

Girl must not be superstitious or believe in the 
bull, baloney, hogwash and tripe dished out by 
astrologists, palmists, or fortune tellers. 

No kleptomaniacs or hypochrondiacs wanted, 

Personal neatness required. 

Should be interested in discussions involving law, 
politics, economics, world affairs, sex, and sports. 

Affectionate companionship goal. 

A working knowledge of cooking preferred. Tastes 
in food should be common, such as pork chops, 
mashed potatoes and gravy, carrots, peas, apple pie 
a la mode. 

x 2 . 


All responses will be answered and held confiden- 
tial. If possible, please send an informal bathing- 
suit picture, and also a close-up sharp-focus (pass- 
port) photo that has not been retouched. 

* a * 


Information about advertiser: Age: 25. Height: 
511%”. Hair: Brown, Eyes: Grey-blue. Weight: 
180. Complexion: Slightly freckled. Good physical 
condition. College graduate. For other things, re- 
read the preceding advertisement, as it would apply 
to a man. Box L-10. 





NEED someone to visit libraries and bookstores? If 
so, write Theodore Dufur, Banning, Calif. 





LITERARY Liver-Wither Wanted—poor, lonely, odd 
but independent, ethical. “We two against the world.” 

Mutual encouragement. No triflers! Herbert Bech- 
told, 1110 South Eighth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Aprit, 1945 





GREETING CARD MANUFACTURERS—126 for 50c. 
Booklet, Greeting Card suggesttions, 50c. Rhym- 
ing Company, Elmwood, Nebraska. 


SONGWRITERS. Don’t be foolish. Save money. 
Use MUSIC-MIMBEO. Samples 25c. IT COULD 
BE VERSE 10c. Mary Earle, Bryant, Ark. 


THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create orig- 
inal plots from published stories without plagiariz- 
ing. Folio shows how. Price 50c. Satisfaction 
peewee. Writecraft, Box 202, Chicago Heights, 

Ss. 


MAN IN FIFTIES, with university and army back- 
ground and cultural interests, seeks correspon- 
dence with intellectually inclined woman interested 
in poetry, Box L-1. 

MEMORIZE THE BIBLE. Put God’s thoughts in 

yours. Fully accredited courses complete by cor- 

respondence. Free scholarships cover all expenses. 

Write today for free catalogue. The American 

Divinity Academy, Inc., Dept, W, Hopewell, Holton, 

Indiana. 


SAMPLE USED Radio Script, commercials and com- 
ments included. One dollar. Write, Bryan, 312 
Sequoyah Drive, Kingsport, Tennessee, 


GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING, Tips, Markets, 
read “THE CARTOONING WORLD,” 25c copy. 
Bill Porcelli, 1239 South California, Chicago. 


NOW YOU CAN WRITE FOR PROFIT! Develop 
your ability naturally. Learn through writing per- 
sonalized, eagerly-sought letters to service folk; 
others by reading booklet, “Dynamic Letters,” by 
letter specialist and teacher. Invest 25c today. 
Just mail to Norman Hall, Oak, Dalton, Massachu- 
setts. 


WANTED—Writer to prepare health treatise to our 
requirements for mail order promotion. (Non-tech- 
nical, 50 to 100 pages). Will pay suitable mini- 
mum fee. Excellent royalty anticipated. Harry H. 
ag 1020 National City Bank Bldg., Cleveland 14, 

io. 


“CURTAIN CALLS,” poems by Constance Ferris. 
May I buy your copy? Name your reasonable 
price. First offer taken. Doris Bateman, 118 No. 
Benita, Redondo Beach, California. 


IS THERE a New York Christian, Gentleman of 
integrity, 50ish or 60ish, who would appreciate a 
cultured, widow, as a companion, occasionally for, 
bridge, theater, concerts or for dancing. Box L-2. 


“CANNERY ROW’’'—By John Steinbeck. $2.00 post- 
paid or C.0.D. plus postage. “We can supply you 
with almost any book.” House of Berbeck, Book 
Dealers, PO Box 2682, Detroit 31, Mich. 


POETS — WRITERS — You need the booklet 
“PRETTY WORDS and PRETTY PHRASES” 50 
—- Hope Publishing Co., Box 1492, Columbus, 

io. 


FOR SALE: Plotto, with Key. $8.00. Like new. H. T. 
Satterfield, 1024 N. Lima St., Burbank, Calif, 


LEARN SHORTHAND. Easy alphabet’ method. 
Complete instructions 35c. Clifford Jones, 1210X, 
Dudley, Utica 3, N. Y. 


WRITERS WITH PROFESSIONAL SPEAKING 
voices are in demand as commentators, actors, an- 
nouncers, lecturers. THE VICTOR VOCAL 
CHART, a unique, ten-minute-a-day voice builder, 
lends positive opportunity for immediate vocal 
self improvement. $2.00 complete with key, in- 
structions, exercises, THE VICTOR VOICE IN- 
STITUTE, P.O. Box 1087, Hollywood, Calif. 


BACHELOR 339, refined, home loving, with nothing 
to offer, except love and affection, desires corre- 
spondence with woman of wealth with view to 
marriage. References. Reply treated with con- 
fidence. Box L-4. 


GET RADIO experience before Television. Learn 
how. Five lectures—Starting Radio Group; Direct- 
ing Scripts; Production; Marketing—successfully 
used in private Philadelphia schools. Set $3.00— 
S. Wallen, 215 N, 28th St., Camden, New Jersey. 
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YOU'LL write salable humor after reading Frankel’s 
joke book. Exciting. Stimulating. 13c. Frankel, 
3623W Dickens, Chicago. 


NEED CASH? 
time Homework Plans’”’. 
pages, 25c. Homework Publications, 
Ave., San Francisco, California. 


Earn Money at Home! “100 Spare- 
Complete Instructions, 60 
814—44th 


“LIVING” PLOTS—Vital with color, atmosphere, and 
appeal. Story opening, crises, climax, action, all 
detailed to your order. Send story-idea and $3 
for the best in original plots. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Bayard York, 204 Raymond Road, West 
Hartford 7, Conn. 


UP TO 10c WORD quickly possible by writing sim- 
ple articles, features, books! Easily learned. 
“NONFICTION CREATOR” by famous. writer, 
Barry Storm, outlines complete methods, includes 
coupon for Storm’s free criticism of one manu- 
script to start you right. National Writers Club 
says, “‘Practical!’’ Users say, “Beats $100 course!”’ 
Price $2.00 pp. Order now. Southwest Publishers, 
Tortilla Flat, Arizona. 


LONELY, 
woman, 
ligence, 45 or over. 


Protestant widow, secretary, business 
desires correspondence with man of intel- 


2 


Box L-3. 


ART OF KISSING, Love Guide, How to Make Love, 
three unusual, entertaining and instructive books. 


50c each, all three $1.00. MOSS, 1275 Boscobel 


Ave., Dept D, New York City. 


SONGS plugged, new method. Don Frankel, 
Dickens, Chicago 47, 


PROFITABLE—To write Letters. Earn from $1 to 
$500. Market list 25c. Questions market list 25c. 
5012 Drexel, 


Chicago 15, IIl. 
GAGWRITING, complete course, $2.00, includes 


article on cartoon ideas, free coaching, market ad- 
vice. Don Frankel, 2623w Dickens, Chicago 47. 


ATTENTION—BOB DOUCHET (pronounced Do- 
Say) Savanah, Ga.—Railroad chemist. Please write 
to Lillian—2411 South Main, Apt. No. 5, Houston 


3623w 


Bergstrom, 


2, Texas. 
HOW TO WRITE and where to sell gags: 25c; best 
25 humor markets: 25c; cartoon calendar: 25c; 


five principles of gag plotting: 50c; elements of 
comedy: 50c; making humor pay: 50c; how to 
break into print: 50c; cash for simple rough draw- 
ings: 25c; cash for greeting cards ideas: 25c. Ad- 
vocations, the amateurs’ journal: 10c. Gerard’s, 
710 Gaston, Fairmont, W. 


WANTED: 
teries, November, 
ville, Idaho. 


GIVE your 
“bond” from us. 
sheets ream, $1.35. 


Copies of Detective and Murder Mys- 
1939. F. Lee Baldwin, Grange- 


scrap paper to Uncle Sam. Buy your 
16-No. watermarked bond, 480 
Postpaid anywhere in United 


States. Author’s Supply, 817 Bay St., Traverse 
City, Michigan. 
BACHELOR (Hollywood, California) desires well 


furnished room, private bath in cultured, congenial 
family. Box L-7. 


WRITERS! Turn everyday experiences into cash. 
Earn $1 to $200 selling anecdotes, embarrassing 
moments, children’s sayings, jokes, etc. Market 
list and instructions $1. H, Haugh, 1913 Rhodes, 
Arlington, Virginia. 


YOUNG LADY—teacher, writer, 20, attractive, fun- 
loving, desires correspondence from _ intelligent 
gentlemen with similar characteristics. Laverne, 
Teacher Lorndale School, Colgate, Sask., Canada. 
Box L-5. 


PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING WILL HELP YOU 
SELL. Writecraft, with 12 years experience edi- 
torial, writing, selling background, will develop 
your story idea into a powerfully plotted, emotion- 
ally appealing, balanced professional outline. We 
plot for selling writers and can help you. Send 
your story idea and $3.00. We will do the rest, 
guaranteeing satisfaction. Write, Writecraft, Box 
202, Chicago Heights, Ills. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


IF A New York writer can send monthly trade letter, 
assignment at regular rates. Tell us all in first. 
Picture and Gift Journal, 537 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 

A $100-A-MONTH hobby at home! 


no meeting people, no manuscripts. 


No soliciting, 
Easy, enjoy- 


able pastime. Details, 25c. (Refundable.) Laura 
Dickson, ee AR Main Bldg., Lander College, 
Greenwood, Cc. 


HOLLYWOOD publicist now a _ freelance—assign- 
ments welcome. Newspaper and mag features. Tell 
needs to Ruth Nathan, 1505 No Mariposa, Holly- 
wood 27, Calif. 


WESTERNS—Selling writer will collaborate with two 
male writers who have sold only one story. No 
sales, no pay. Percentage basis. Box L-9. 
HANDWRITING. 
$1.00. 500 words, 

436 Harper Ave., 


CHARACTER READING FROM 
Accurate, Scientific. 200 words, 
$2.00. Miss Anna Kauffman, 
Drexel Hill, Pa. 


$25.00 FOR short story! Yours? $25.00 for a 
sonnet-sequence! Yours? $1.00—$10.00 for a 
poem! Yours? Articles, quizzes, cartoons, essays, 
etc. wanted. Contribute nothing until your READ 
the magazine. 35c copy; $2.00 year. None free. 
EMBERS, Batavia, N. Y. 


SONGWRITERS—Writing that song is easy—making 
it pay off is something else. 25c brings booklet 
containing complete facts. If you haven’t the 
quarter—but have the trouble—fire a letter any- 
way. H. A. Everts, Grafton, Nebr. 


ANY problem solved by experienced minds, good 
sound advice, $1.00 and problem to Psychological 
Research Laboratories, 4720 Montrose Blvd., Hous- 
ton 6, Texas, 


CLASSIFIED PLOTS with titles, synopses, character 
delineation. No duplications. $1.00 each. Pat- 
tillo Agency, Clanton, Al Ala. 


58 GREETING CARD MARKETS, 25c J. Schlesinger, 
15 Demarest St., Newark 8, a 


BRIEFSCRIPT—Phonetic method by which ordinary 
writing is streamlined for speed. Write twice as 
fast with half the effort. Simple; scientific; com- 
pact. Excellent for preparing first draft of a 
Manuscript, leaving wide margin for corrections 
and amendments. Send fifty cents for Manual: 
Eastern Book Co., 254 West 31st, New York. 


PLENTY CIGARETTES again! Foolproof maker 
turns out machine-made-like smokes; Where to 
get and over 200 other offers of Literature, Novel- 
ties, Merchandise, Gold-mine tips for writers! 
Dime brings copy. W. Chervence, 1200 North 
Dearborn, Chicago 10. 


HAVE YOUR ‘Doodling’ analyzed. Discover your 
true character. Send $1.00 and Doodling, Psycho- 


logical Research Laboratories, 4720 Montrose 
Blvd., Houston 6, Texas. 
VERSE WRITERS: A way to cash in when the 


magazines aren’t buying, 25c, 
ing Ave., Portland, Maine. 


WRITERS: We are looking for good manuscripts 
of the self-help, home-study, and similiar types. 
What have You? Send Manuscript and quote price 


Versidea, 293 Deer- 


or we will make offer. Modern Publishing Com- 
pany, Box 491, Houston, Texas. 
SUBCONSCIOUS INSPIRATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


stimulated, $1. Franklin Llewis, Parapsychologist, 
1621 South Grand, Los Angeles, Calif, 


IMPROVE TECHNIQUE 
write articles that click. 
and EDITING” simplifies professional training 
methods. Big 352-page book, beautifully illus- 
trated. Postpaid on receipt $3.25. J. Donahue, 
64 Campfield, Hartford, Conn. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell readily. Send 25c¢ or 
defense stamps) for details and markets. The 
Writers’ Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


master editorial slant; 


“MAGAZINE WRITING 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell 
Writers’ 


readily. Send 25c for 


Service Box 1355 Lbbock, 
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"Little Magazine" 
Sir: 

The Span, six times a year, bi-monthly, desires 
articles on social themes, on science, religion, 
labor, racial problems, education, politics, well 
written analysis, lively and timely, in relation to 
the world tomorrow. Length 1,000 to 2,000 
words. Short stories of same length of social 
significance. Literary criticism, 1,000 to 2,000 
words. Poetry, of social value, rhymed or free, 
preferably under 32 lines, but occasionally up 
to 60 lines) No payment. Annual awards 
total $150. 

THE SPaAn, 
Joseph Hoffman, Editor, 
4036 N. 11th St., St. Louis 7, Mo. 


$2 a Word 
Sir: 

Maybe you think I wasn’t excited last Wed- 
nesday morning, to open a letter from Reader’s 
Digest which contained a check for $200 for a 
100-word dog story? If you think that you’re 
wrong, for it simply swept me off my feet. Well, 
that’s good enough payment for the countless 
rejection slips I’ve received. Lately, however, 
I’ve been getting small checks rather regularly, 
and Writer’s DicEsT has helped a lot. 

Sincerely, 
Haze. I. DANNECKER, 
227 S. 22nd St., New Castle, Ind. 
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MR. JACK Jack Wooprorp 

ASLO] 20):49me =P. O. B.—, Hollywood 
Gentlemen — you’re whirl- 

Uses Our winds. This is the quickest, 

Service! neatest, and cleanest script I 
have ever had dished up. 

Why not Best thanks to you. More 

9? next month. Yours, 
you, too? (Signed) 7. Woodford. 


HOLLYWOOD AUTHORS’ SERVICE 
1656 No. Cherokee, Hollywood 28, Calif., Ho. 6341 
Our Typing Service has been operating many years 
for Hollywood writers only. 

Many Movie Writers are also novelists, newspaper- 
men, and feature writers. 

Send No Cash. Send in your MSS. We send our bill 
by return mail. If not delighted with charge or service 
your MSS. is immediately returned. 








WE WANT WRITERS WHO WANT TO SELL 


Complete information can be obtained by 
writing for our circular. 


FARRELL & ROBER 
Literary Agents 
542 Fifth Avenue, New York City (19) 
VAnderbilt 6-3889 
ur _ . to take all business worries 
ru rs 2, acquire the widest markets 


In brief, tt 















GHOSTWRITER 


Sixteen years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do, | do it for 
you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Corre- 
spondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, 2964 Aviation, Miami 33, Fla. Author of 
HOW TO PLOT AND WHY, postpaid, $1.00. 











919 Front Street 


The New System of 
Characterization and Individualization 


Make your characters real personalities! Characterize and indi- 
vidualize your story-folk the Jndividualix way. This new system 
has been designed to give you a very definite and concrete founda- 
tion upon which to build life-like characterizations. Postpaid $5.00. 


JAMES G. WHITEHURST 


Dept. D 


Beaufort, North Carolina 
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B’ Way 


By LEO SHULL 




















HE main stem is a quiet and almost 


| 


nights, 


] 


deserted street these 
that all 


sidewalks till 2 a. m. 


street during the war had 


crowded Bars are 


closed, sO are th night and novie hous . 
The curfew was bound to affect theatre 
attendance, for audiences go to the shows 
with the intention of kine an evening 
of it. 

There is a war to win and hardly any- 


one is grumbling. 
A few precedents were broken this sea- 
nselves pl LVS Cs; 


son. Actresses wrote thei 


Ilka Chase, Ruth Gordon, etc. 


raised money and produced on their own 


Directors 
A few plays of 
still running (“A Bell For Adano” 
companies began to underwrite the 


tion of new plays while they 


integrity opened and are 
. Movie 
produc- 

ees 
still in 


ll were 
the writing stage. Nothing sensational, but 
a little change. ... 

The quest for “good” scripts continues 
Those weary, thoughtful people you see in 
Sardi’s at the bar or around the tables are 
producers without scripts. They are waiting, 
watching and hoping to find a good play. 
They want it to come well re 
They live in the hope that some agent will 
phone them and pant: “I’m sending a mil- 
lion-dollar script over to you. Don’t leav 
your office. Cancel all your appointments.” 
All of them have heaps of scripts on their 
desks read by their in- 
genue secretaries, but they haven’t the heart 
to dive through these. They are waiting for 
the three-alarm magic telephone ring, and 
none of them knows just what he wants. 
In fact, think would do 
well if they would send producers a letter 
telling the plot 
postage. 


There is 


ommended. 


which have been 


we our readers 


of their play and thus save 


Theron Bamberger without a 


the same 


SC as 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


script, 1430 Broadway. He walks into 


Sardi’s 
forward over his brow. 


Idly, he looks around Sardi’s, scans the 


goes into the phone 


re ae 
tne Dar, then 


ooth and calls his office. He has been in- 
ctive since he produced “Tomorrow the 
World.” He wants action. 

Same with Arthur Beckhard, 12 West 


4th Street. He is looking for a script for 
next season. 
Constance Bennett, who some years back 
earned twenty thousand dollars a week, says 
he is having quite a 


< 1] 
sne n 


time finding scripts. 
as of March. She gets 

il via John Wildberg, 49 West 45th 
Street. He and she want to co-produce a 


as rejected 13 
“7 


r mall 


‘snow, with her playing the star role. 
Michael 
producing a second company of “Up In 

Central Park.’ He walks into the Stork 

Club, writes figures on the beautiful table- 

his 

“Gota script for me?” 


Todd is so sick of inaction. he 


cloths, clamps on cigar and says to 


illers: 
James Barton, one of the famous “Jeeter 
Lesters” in Road,’ told the 
the Daily News he was 
looking for a script that calls for an “honest 
to goodness ‘hi 


oy L 
1 OD0aCCO 


arama reporter ol 





avy’ where someone gets his 


He can be reached at 45 W. 


nroa 


t7th Street. 


T cut 9 


Rowland Stebbins, a Wall Street broker, 
is been operating in the theatre for fifteen 
irs with associates. Now he wants to op- 

rate alone. He sent a note to the press he 
is looking for a suitable script. 133 E. 64th 

Street. 

Dwight Deere Wiman is in the United 

States again after two years in England 

directing entertainment for the Red Cross. 


He hopes to produce a play again this com- 


ing season. He comes from a wealthy back- 
zround, as we’ve explained often, and likes 
dies. 137 W. 48th Street. 

A new producing firm consisting of two 
oung ladies has set up office in the Play- 
house Building, 137 W. 48th Street. They 
hope to produce a play if they can find one. 
Miss Lewis is the wife of Jock Gould, Radio 
Editor of the New York Times. 

Arthur Edison did one play this past 
m and although it fared badly he sends 
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“in the market for a good play.” 
He says he “will see anyone with that phe- 
nomenon.” 24 W. 40th Street. 

Chaim Brisman dropped still another one 
of the scripts he had nee and is look- 
ing for a new one: “If I can find one good 
script, I will do it right away.” Mr. Brisman 
is a devotee of Stanislavsky. 115 W. 44th 
Street. 

Since we wrote our memos about Max 
J. Jelin (who had leased the Belasco The- 
atre) he has gotten himself into some prob- 
thinking of send- 


word he is 


lems, 
ing him scripts will want to read Variety 
for February, 1945, “legitimate” section. 
Problems, too, for David Wolper, pro- 
ducer of “Follow the Girls.” The Dramatists 
Guild has issued a circular regarding mem- 
bers desiring to sign contracts with him. 


Playwrights who are 


We have been meeting some unusual pro- 
fessional men lately. There 
ing dentist in New York who has graduated 


is a very interest- 


into an “Angel” (backer of shows) since 
we first ran into him a few years ago. Dr. 
Irwin Abel, in the Paramount Building, 
first talked about plays, since his patients, 


this subject to 
Then he 


being theatrical folk, chose 


drive the echoes of drilling away. 


began going to plays, rehearsals and con- 
ferences. Now he puts money into them. 


He is 


has ac- 


His next step is, of course, logical. 
looking for a script to produce. He 
quired a clientele who have made him their 
middleman, and his spare time is 1 de- 
voted to reading scripts. Dr. Abel probably 
want an artistic script. He learned sculpt- 
uring so that he could more skillfully mold 
teeth caps and bridges for the beautiful 
ladies who had screen tests coming up and 
were afraid their teeth hurt the 
gentle sensibilities of the movie talent scouts. 
Dr. Abel loves to hand out color pictures 
of glamorous stars before and after molars. 
Since he talks art and theatre 
we bump into him, we guess he wants some- 
thing artistic. 1501 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Then there is Dr. 
very rich ladies’ 


now 


would 


whenever 


Sunshine. Honest. A 


doctor, who is really fasci- 


nated by the theatre. In his modernistic 
Park Avenue office, the drawers have 
scripts, author’s contracts and theatrical 


trade papers. 


1945 61 


Dr. 
$10.000 


Sunshine once gave Jed Harris 
the privilege of letting him in- 
vest in Harris’ productions. One author sent 
him a script and the doctor has spent hun- 
dreds of and helping 


support the 


for 


rewriting it, 
while the 
groomed for production. He is a very astute 
all ladies’ 
a silent partner in 
+80 Park Avenue. 
Well 
and these are the traditionally quiet months 
Some 
the boom days will continue, 


dollars 


author play is being 


man dox and has been 


tors are) 


shows for many years. 


the summer months are coming 


in the theatre, producers, however, 


say that even 
during the summer (despite the curfew). 


The autumn theatre will open sooner this 


year. Shows are going into rehearsal July 
and August, for many producers are afraid 
they won’t get theatres if they don’t get to 
New York as quickly possible. 


to begin sitting 
down to write your play for the 1945-46 
season, Finish your play by June, and you’re 


This is a 200d time, then, 


off to an early start for your marketing. 





One Dollar Starts You 


on the road to 


A WRITING CAREER 
wr LD you pay just one 
month’s text and assig 


dollar to own an entire 
nments of the valuable 


Magazine Institute course in writing, without further 
obligation? Of course, you would. But you may say, 

Chat simply isn’t possible 

Well, that opportunity is possible, and it’s available 
to you right now with this absolutely unique ‘‘dollar 
offer’? on MI’s famous writing course, which teaches 
you to use spare time in preparing articles, stories, and 
sketches that will sell. 

This means that you can get, for a dollar, one com- 
plete section of the famous text ‘‘Modern Writing,’’ 


s a valuable extension lecture by an experienced 
er which is full of specific editorial suggestions. In 
addition, 





1 you get two writing assignments so that you 
may see exactly what sort of work the course offers, 
plus a self-examination quiz and reading and home 


practice suggestiéns that you can use at once to im- 
prove your written expression This is material you 
can’t duplicate, worth many times the price you will pay. 
ACT NOW TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT. This 


is an experimental offer which may have to be with- 


drawn at any time. We believe that so many will want 
to go on with the course after seeing it that we can 
ifford this unusual plan. Whether you decide to go 


not, however, the material we 
without obligation. Fill out cou- 
today. 


on with the course or 
send is yours to keep 
pon and mail with one dollar, 


Institute, Inc., Dept, eg SO Rockefeller 
N. 


The Magazine 
a York 20, 


Plaza, Rockefeller Center. 
Pl d free cata ale ¢ 





naterial with 


» writing course r 
o further obligation 





Address 


Correspondence 


" confident al No salesman will “call ) 
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WRITER’S DIGEST 


WRITER’S MARKET 
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Religious Magazines “We use articles of particular interest to men, 
- rornene ; — .« edifying lives of members of the Holy Name 
The Christian Family and Our Missions, 365 S % ; ‘ y ai pea d 
: esd é Society; current events— local, national an 
Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. Frederick M. td. d i itl C thelie int 
> : wor wide, analyzed with a Catholic inter- 
Lynk, S.V.D., Editor. Issued monthly; 10c ; ‘ . : 
jena : es 4 pretation ; human interest stories; humor. Very 
copy; $1.00 a year. We use sound, sensible at : : : 
é P , : occasionally 1800 word well knit stories are used. 
stories of all kinds, up to 2000 words. No di- eae : > 
: ; P : agi We buy photographs and poetry. Report in two 
vorce or irreligious stories. Also use popular in- ‘ 


terest articles. We buy photographs only in con- 
nection with articles and lyrics of home, nature, 
friendship, religion. Report in 
weeks. Payment is lc a word and over, on 
ceptance.” 

The Christian 


one to three 


ac- 


Home, 810 Broadway, Nash- 


ville 2, Tennessee. Joy Bayless, Editor. Issued 
monthly; $1.25 a year. “We use short stories 
on family life, 1500 to 2000 words. Also 1500 


word articles on home problems, relations be- 
tween parents and children of various ages, 
amusements and hobbies for the family. We 


buy poetry, -but no photographs. Report in one 


month. Payment is lc a word for articles and 
stories, and 25c a line for poetry, within two 
weeks of acceptance.” 

Crosier Missionary, Box 744, Hastings, Ne- 
braska. Rev. Benno Mischke, O.S.C., Editor 


Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a “We 
use short stories, 1000 to 3000 words, that por- 
tray good Catholic (or at least Christian) living. 
Although stories should have a point, they should 
not be ‘preachy’. A good plot is a} 


year. 


»preciated and 


a surprise ending helps. Also use poetry. Report 
in two weeks. Payment is $5 to $15 a story and 
10c a line for poetry, on acceptance.” 

The Far East, St. Columban’s, Perryville, 
Maryland. Rev. Patrick O’Connor, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 


use 1500 to 2000 word stories, which must be in 
harmony with Catholic principles. Also Far 
Eastern articles, but not political or military and 
not necessarily religious. Length, 1000 to 1500 
words. Articles of general Catholic interest also 
used. We buy photographs, especially Far East- 
ern. Also poetry if it is good in technique, 
short, and not in conflict with Catholic principles 
in its spirit. Report in about 2. Pay- 
ment is $30.00 and up for stories, 2c a word 
and up for articles, 10c a line and up for poetry.”’ 

The Holy Name Fournal, 141 E. 65th Street, 
New York City. Rev. Urban Nagle, O.P., Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. 


two wee 





to three weeks. Payment is $5.00 a page, mini- 
mum.” 

The Improvement Era, 50 North Main, Salt 
Lake City 1, Utah. Richard L. Evans, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
short stories of a high moral character, from 
1500 to 3000 words, and short shorts from 600 
to 1000 words. Also short articles from 300 to 
3000 words. Themes may be social, domestic, 
religious, or philosophical. Poetry up to 30 lines 
is used. Report in three weeks to a month. Pay- 


use 


ment is lc a word and 25c a line for poetry, 
on acceptance.” 

The Missionary, 411 W. 59th Street, New 
York City 19. Rev. John B. Harney, C.S.P., 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “‘We use stories, with a maximum length 
of 2000 words. Need not be religious, but must 
not be irreligious or anti-religious. Fiction that 


is merely amusing, entertaining or instructive will 
be considered, but we prefer material that is also 
conducive to the creation of high standards of 
conduct in private and in public. Practically all 
our special articles are provided by writers with 
whom we are already acquainted. No poetry or 
photographs used. Report in one week usually. 
Payment is lc word, on acceptance.” 

Our Lady’s Missionary, La Salette Seminary, 
Altamont, New York. Rev. Emile LaDouceur, 
M.S., Editor. Issued monthly except August; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a “We use short 
stories on moral topics, problems of the day, lofty 
but not necessarily spiritual, well-dialogued and 
to the best tricks in suspense and interest. 
Average length, 1800 to 2100 words. Also use 
articles on travel, missions, art, nature, history, 
modern social problems. Photographs and poetry 


year. 


up 


ire used. Report in about 15 days. Rates ac- 
cording to volume and value of material. Ave- 
rage between $4 or $5 a printed page. Pay- 
ment on publication, sometimes sooner.” 


The Preservation of the Faith, Stirling, New 
Jersey. Rev. Joachim V. Benson, Editor. Issued 
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BLOOD, SWEAT... 


bi-monthly; 20c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use well-written fiction; short stories of 2000 
words preferred. Also well written articles of 
current interest, 2000 to 3000 words. Brief 


verse is used, but no photographs. Payment is 
according to merit, on publication. 


The Stigmatine, 554 Lexington Street, Walt- 


ham 8, Massachusetts. Rev. Paul V. Daly, 
C.P.S., Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. ‘‘We use 1000 word stories. No 
photographs or poetry. Payment is Yec a word, 


within. two wecks.” 

The Sunday School Times, 325 N. 13th Street, 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. Philip E. Howard, 
Jr., Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a copy; $2.25 a 
“We use stories for the Children at Home 
Department, from 500 to 700 words. Also adult 
home reading 1500 words, wholesome, 
natural, and with a distinctly religious tone. Brief 
articles are used on methods of work in church 
or Sunday school] or Bible study, plans that have 
actually been tried and have succeeded. We 
buy poetry, but no photographs. Report in one 
month. Payment varies according to character 
and quality, on acceptance.” 


year. 


stories, 


Juvenile Magazines 
Picture World, 1816 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pennsylvania. William J. Jones, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly in weekly parts; 40c a 
year. 


Religious paper for children under 10 


% 


COMPLIMENT OF THE 
MONTH: "Your report was 
like doors opening in my face 
and letting me into rooms filled 
with treasures," writes Marjoric 

Beecher, of New York, whose a 
book NO MORNING SUN you "4 
will -hear about. “I wanted to 

rush to the phone and send 

you a wire. Just ‘I think 

you're wonderful!’ . . . . You can't know how pre- 
cisely you hit the nail on the head. | never used 
to believe those flowery bouquets from writer to 
agent—but now | do. | sent you a book ... It 
had two dimensions—and you sent it back with four!" 


LATEST NEWS: A timely book for the season—watch 
for BASS TACKLE AND TACTICS, by Harold Hollis, 
a book | placed some time ago, with A. & S. Barnes, 
at a nice advance. And—a sweet royalty check for 
one of my clients—$1271.44 for a six month period. 
YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books than | 
can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) at no ob- 
ligation to you. 

The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY- 
DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER, LONGMANS, GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many 
others. | shall be glad to discuss your book project; (com- 


plete or in outline form) at no obligation to you. 
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AND YEARS 


It's The YEARS 


Fortunately, you have already put in those 
years. In your own life, in your own back- 
ground, there is more story and article ma- 
terial than you dream of—material that only 
you can use. The blood and sweat are 
secondary. The important shortcut in this 
writing business is using what you have al- 
ready piled up. All you need to learn is— 
HOW. 

And that is what my clients, from the moment 
they start working with me, bear down on. At this 
moment four of my clients—two in New York, one 
in Ohio, one in lowa—are working on big fiction 
assignments | obtained for them simply because | 
knew their backgrounds and judged their potenti- 
alities. In every case the assignment came because 
of their backgrounds—the years they had already 
put in, No blood and sweat for them! 

And Cecil Harsh, now in the Pacific, keeps selling 
the detective yarns | recommended for him. "You 
are certainly doing wonders with the stories," he 
says, “just as you have always done wonders with my 
writing. You have always been able to put your 
finger on the mistakes. And all your criticisms have 
been excellent." 

And other clients, as we go to press, are also 
cashing in on their years—week's total at press 
time $1310. 


WHERE YOU COME IN 

TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your 
manuscripts—as my selling authors did. Let me show 
you the marketable material in your own background. 
Once | decide where your true talent lies, we go to town 
—which is why | have made sales for my writers to the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, ESQUIRE, 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICA, THIS WEEK 
and other top outfits, plus, of course, the pulps, the 
confessions, the feature and the various specialized 
markets. 





My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 
sales for you, | drop all fees. My rates for personal 
detailed analysis, suggested revi- 





sion, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $1 per thou- 
sand words for the first 3,000 of any 
script; 50c per thousand words there- 
after. Poems, $1 each. Remember 
that my work with thousands of au- 
thors has made every one of your 
writing difficulties familiar to me. 
Send me your best manuscripts now 
and be sure to tell me about yourself.* 
*My Zone Number is 17. 


PLAYS 


Your play may be 
published, or pro- 
duced, or both. If 
you have a play 
completed or in 
outline form, 
write me. 











A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 
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WRITE PLAYS FOR MONEY 






Have earned 














over n000 ¢ y 

amateurs, an U R )WDED w t 
others. Learn from 10 1 

“has heer fa ho n r sol ( ise, 
“‘boiled-down’’ ctions- with valuable consultation 
privileges 

Clark Willard, Box 669, Fontana, Calif. 

















A Low Cost Publishing Service 
for Authors 


publish and distribute your manuscripts in 
and pamphlet formats. Send for free folder. 


Pamphlet Distributing Co, 


The William-Frederick Press 
313 West 35th St., New York 1, N 


We print, 
book 








AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 


POE ETRY 


a pooh anlene¢ 
on in poeupeuvitiog: ffering con poetry. training 
7 Biel oer Coorses 
{Including Criticism) Catalog D 
RALPH DIGHTON JACKSON, A. B., Director 
87 River Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirement 
per 1,000 words; poetry, lc per line; 
perienced, expert and prompt service 
for special rates on book lengths, 


50¢ 
son Copy Ex- 
guaranteed. Write 
criticism and revision 


GRACE M. BOYER 
12 Grace Street 


cart 


Harrisburg, Pa. 








SONGWRITERS 


If you have ambitions to be- 

come a successful songwriter, 

INVESTIGATE OUR OFFER 
NOW!!! 

This is What We Offer 


1. A well known Hollywood composer will write 
the melody for your song poem or lyric. 

2. We furnish you with manuscript lead sheet 
copies and professional recordings of your 
song. 

3. We give you full cooperation and intelligent 
guidance in the exploitation of your song. 

4. Free examination of all song material. 

Our staff includes top notch arrangers and 

talented writers who have already received na- 

tional recognition for their outstanding musical 
arrangements and for the songs they have writ- 
ten. They are all well known for their work in 

Hollywood Motion Picture Studios and on the 

radio. Our many satisfied clients are proof of 

the excellence of our service, 

Send your song material today for FREE EX- 

AMINATION or write for full details. Do it 

NOW!! 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 


Dept. L-3 P. O. Box 670 
Beverly Hillis, Calif. 














WRITER’S DIGEST 


years of age. “We use stories under 900 words, 


religious in tone, and short verse with definite 
Christian tone. Occasionally buy photographs. 
Report at once. Payment is Yec a word for 


stories and 50c a stanza for poetry, on 10th of 
month.” 

id ung People, 
delphia 3, 


1703 


Pennsylvania. 


Chestnut Street, Phila- 
Issued weekly; $1.00 


a vear. ‘“‘We use dvnamic stories for young 
people 16 years and over, preferably with re- 
ligious or social themes. Lengths: 2000 to 3000 


words, or serials of 
Also fillers and 
general informational subjects. 
especially of 


not more than 12 
religious, social or 
Also photographs, 


activities. Rates 


chapters. 
articles on 


young persons 


vary, $20 and up per story, first of month fol- 
lowing acceptance.” 
Young People’s Paper, 1816 Chestnut Street, 


Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvan William J. Jones, 


nia 
55¢ a year. 


Editor. Issued weekly; Religious 
paper for young adults. “We use 2000-3000 
words stories, religious in tone, featuring both 
young men and women. Also use religious arti- 


cles and poetry, and occasionally buy photo- 
graphs. Report at once. Payment is $10.00 per 
fiction story and Yc a word for articles, 10th of 
month on acceptance.” 


Magazines 

The American Poetry Mag 
Street, Wauwatosa 13, 
ine Prince, Editor. 
a copy; $2.00 a 


Poetry 
1764 N. 83rd 
Clara Cathe- 
35c 
the 


azine, 
Wisconsin. 
Issued six times a year; 
“Our magazine is 
official organ of the American Literary Associa- 
tion. Writers should send for a sample copy 
and membership before submitting 
material. Payment in prizes 


year. 


particulars 
Report in ten days. 
only.” 

Florida Magazine of 
Florida. Charles Hyde 
times yearly ; SoC a 
short lyrics m 
only if 
books of 


poetry. 


Winter 
Editor. Issued 
$1.00 a year. 
ballads sometimes, 
Also reviews of 
articles discussing 
and no photo- 
three weeks. 


Ve TSé, 
Pratt, 


copy : 


Park, 


four 
“We 


but 


use ainly ; 
exceptionally 
poetry. Might 
No fiction unless 
graphs. - Report in about 
No payment except ca 

The Garret... 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


fine. 
use 
in verse, 
two or 
sh prizes.” 
Where Poets Meet, Box 5804, 
Dr. Flozari Rockwood, Edi- 
tor. Issued quarterly ; 50c a copy; $1.75 a year. 
“We use poetry of high standard; not for begin- 
None considered that fails to 
ped reply envelope. Not over 20 lines from 
non-subscribers. Book reviews are staff written. 
Report in to three days. 
except cash, and subscription 


ners. enclose 


stam 


No photographs. 
No payment 
awards.” 


one 


book 


Kansas City 
Kansas City 10, Missouri. 
month. Lillian 
Issued monthly; 25c a 
use poetry of all kinds, not more than 14 lines, 
also photographs. Report in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is $1 for three best poems each month, 50c 


Poetry Magazine, P. O. Box 14, 
Different guest editor 
Findlay, Sponsor. 
$2.00 a year. “We 


Turner 
copy; 


eacn 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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XUM 


APRIL, 


for next three ; $2.00 for articles on poetry; $10 

Valker award each month.” 
Midland Poetry Review, 

Street, Shelbyville, Indiana. 


854 S. Harrison 
Loren Phillips, Edi- 


tor. Issued quarterly; 35c a copy; $1.25 a 
year. “All poems used must be unpublished, 
and must not exceed 20 lines in length. Any 
theme or style. Sufficient return postage must 
accompany Mss. to insure reply. Overstocked 
on articles at present. Report in ten days. Pay- 
ment in prizes only.” 

Modern Bards, Box 5804, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
Dr. Florzari Rockwood, Editor. Issued three 


times a year; 75c a copy; $2.00 a year dues, plus 
25c registration fee. Official organ of Inter- 
national Fellowship of Modern Bards. “We use 
poetry by members of International Fellowship 
of Modern Bards, and anyone who has had a 
poem published anywhere at any time is eligible 
to join. Dues include copies of magazine, criti- 
cism, placement suggestions, and other help. 
Stamped reply envelope must be_ enclosed. 
Articles are staff written. Report in one week 
to ten days. No payment except cash, book 
and subscription awards, also a scholarship.” 

My Poem, 10624% Elizabeth Avenue, Soyth 
Gate, California, and 914 Wilshire Boulevard, 
Santa Monica, California. Chaucer Chaucer, 
Editor. “This is magazine and we would 
like to hear from poets throughout the country 
who have poems of not more than 10 lines. No 
payment.” 

The Notebook, 


a new 


Box 5804, Cleveland 1, 
Dr. Flozari Rockwood, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly ; 45c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use poems 
of high standard, not to exceed 12 lines by non- 
subscribers; not for beginners. None considered 
that fails to enclose stamped reply envelope. No 
photographs. Report within a week. No pay- 
ment except cash, book, subscription and other 
awards.” 

The Poet, Grand Blvd. at Herbert Street, St. 
Louis, Missouri, has suspended publication. 

Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, 232 E. Erie 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. Peter DeVries and 
Marion Strobel, Editors. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. ‘“‘We use poetry. Report in 
two weeks to a month. Payment is 25c a line, 
on publication.” 

The Poetry Forum, 1500 S. 5th Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. Herman Grossman, Edi- 
tor. “‘We prefer poems of nature, philosophy, 
passion, life, human nature, inspiration, peace, 
etc. These poems should be rich in emotion, 
thought, purpose, or expression. No jingles will 


Ohio. 


be considered; some humorous poems art 
wanted. Poems should not run longer than 32 
lines. Membership in the Poetry Forum is re- 


quired before we will consider Mss. Send self- 
addressed stamped envelope for further details. 
Report in 7 to 10 days. Payment is 25c to $1.00 
per poem, on publication.” 


The Quickening Seed, 287 Blenheim Road, 
Columbus, Ohio, has been discontinued. 


1945 65 





ARE YOU A WRITER 
ORAWISHER? 


Have you done a lot of work or have you 
merely written one story? 
If you are in the latter class I am not in- 


terested in you and please don’t ask me to 
send you information about how I work with 
serious, hard working writers. Write half 
a dozen or more stories and then I'll be glad 
to hear from you. 

Take example from Colin G. Jameson who 
did an enormous lot of work under my direc- 
tion and finally landed in Saturday Evening 
Post eight times. Another writer, who had 
never sold a thing but was in deadly earnest, 
came to me finally and now has eight pub- 
lished books to her credit, one story in Ladies’ 
Home Journal dramatized. 

So, if you are a writer and not merely 
wisher, ask for my FREE booklet, THE 
ROAD TO WRITING THAT PAYS. It 
puts you under no obligation. I will also send 
you information about THE TWELVE PIL- 
LARS OF WRITING WISDOM which 
constitute the basis of my unique, original 
system of developing writers who are willing 
to work. Write today. 


SCAMMON LOCKWOOD 
102 East 22nd St., New York, N. ¥. 








EXPERIENCED MANUSCRIPT TYPING 





Neat, accurate, conformi ng to all edit rial requirements 

Minor corrections in 1¢ lling if desired 

Prompt service. Receipt a “ dged by 

return mail. Caz ee n ¢ y free 5 1,000 words 

45c per thousand words * Mai Jed "fle 
ROBERTS TYPING SERVICE 

Box 811 Palo Alto, Calif. 








SONG POEMS 


SET TO MUSIC 


ical Director who 
music pu 
Ss ngwriting 


has spent many 
Vrite tod 
which will 





SONG SERVICE 
Dept. 4, 331 West 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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. =o from 





of infor ipation and ic kee P Ee M 
Ww upply 





1 Ing ma eting. 
Monthly servi 1 year $10.00 One n 


WRITER'S PRESS aig 








Box 21, Salina, Kansas 


x MIND ASLEEP? 


Copyrighted MIND-STIMULATOR awakens the Creative powers in 
your mind to THINK-UP new, Money-Making ideas; helps you 
FIND YOURSELF . . the REAL YOU, your right Vocation, your 
Rich, Creative Ability and Money-Making Opportunities. Sth year. 
Individual help. Has helped thousands to ADVANCE YEARS IN 
MONTHS FINANCIALLY. Folder PSYCHOLOGY THAT WORKS free. 
Write DR. TIBOLT, 29G, 185 Godfrey Ave., Phila. 20, Pa. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Absolutely Dependable—Professional 


TRAINING IN FICTION WRITING 


For 25 years S. T. C. has proved its ability 
to train writers successfully. Ask for free 
booklet, "The Way Past the Editor," and 
coupon for free MS. report. 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1836 Champa Street Denver 2, Colo. 

















Canadians 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED IN CANADA 


Neat, accurate work; minor corrections in spelling and gram- 
mar if desired; carbon copy free; mailed flat; 50c per thous. 
and words; special rates for scripts over 10,000 words. 


MRS. ARTHUR ABBOTT 


22 Summerhill Gardens, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 








WE SET POEMS TO MUSIC 





Our Business is having your song poems set to 
music, ready to submit to publishers. Send your 
Poems Today for Free Examination. (No O Obliga- 
tion.) Write for Free Instructive Booklet Out- 
lining opportunities. 

UNITED MUSIC CORP., Dept. 3, Salem, Ind. 


WRITER’S 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES | 


is easy profitable and pleasant. The largest market oper 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can I ARN 
AS YOU LEARN! One of my students sold $69.75 worth 





of stories and articles in one month. My special c 
instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUV ENIL 'E MAG 
teaches everything it is necessary to know. Write 
Mention Writer's Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 GREEN STREET _ _WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


PLOT WHEEL 


for 
Hundreds of plots at your fingertips! 


$1.00 
HUGH L. PARKE 


Highland Park, P. O. Box 3471, Detroit 3, Mich. 


SONGWRITERS 
SEND US YOUR POEM FOR MUSICAL SETTING 


Music composed to your words; songs revised; copy 
rights secured. Send us your best poem for immediate 
examination and Free Rhyming Dictionary 


RICHARD BROS. 
25 Woods ween A Chicago 1, 























DOROTHY MACKENZIE @ Literary Agent 





successor to Mathilde Weil, formerly of New 
York. Books, short stories and articles criticized 


and marketed. Send for circular. 


535 Geary Street San Francisco, 2 
EL MERE DE SP AGO 





DIGEST 


Skyline, 
publication. 
Spirit, A Magazine 
nue, New York City 
Editor. 


year. 


Gunnison, Colorado, has discontinued 
of Poetry, 386 Fourth Ave- 
16. John Gilland Brunini, 
Issued bi-monthly ; 35c a copy; $2.00 a 
‘We poetry only. Report in two to 
weeks. Payment 20c a line, on publica- 
10n, 


Tal 
rl 


use 
five is 
aria: A Qu 
heatre Building, Cir 
Willi and Annette 
Issued quarterly ; 
interested 
unusual 


Poetry, 500 Palace 
ati Ohio. B. Y¥; 
atton Cornell, Editors, 
$1.00 a year. “We 
in poetry of excellent technique— 
approach to subject. No photographs. 


P 


35c a copy; 


ams 


are 


Report in three weeks. Payment in prizes only,” 

The Winged Word: A Poetry Quarterly Out 

f New England, 10 “ong Street, Brunswick, 
Maine. Sheldon Christian, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 35c a copy; $1.00 a year. “‘We use poems 
of any length or style, but of outstanding reader- 
interest and perfection of craftsmanship. Also 
articles on poets and/or poetry, written with 
zerve and grace, based on solid information of 
the subject, 1200 words. Articlet of less 
length, or longer articles for serial use, ‘ies used. 
Only caaeaae ma terial accepted. No photo- 
graphs. No payment for poetry except book 
awards and complimentary copies. Payment for 

ticles is at the rate of $2 per article of 1200 
words.” 

Wings, A Quarterl) Verse, P. O. Box 332, 
Mill Valley, California. Stanton A. Coblentz, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy. “We use 
the best lyric poetry obtainable, usual limit about 
50 lines. No free verse. Also book reviews of 
current books in the field of verse, not over 500 
words ; author advised to query first. No photo- 
graphs. Report in three weeks. Payment in 
prizes only.” 

Aviation Magazines 

Air Trails Pictorial, 122 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City 17. William Winter, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 


factual articles, 1200 to 3000 words, on current 
developments, planes, airports, people in avia- 
tion, etc. Popular slant; require anecdotes. Also 
maximum specific information. Semi-technical. 
We buy photographs, but no fiction or poetry. 
Report in three days to one week. Suggest 
query to editor with concise outline. Rate varies 


from 1'%c to 10c a word, averaging about 4c. 
Depends on project. Payment on acceptance.” 

Flying Aces, 67 W. 44th Street, New York City 
18. Neil Caward, Managing Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use 
factual aviation articles, first person human in- 
terest stories pertaining to aviation. Material 


must be written from popular rather than techni- 
cal standpoint and be dramatic in treat- 
ment rather than Pictures suitable 
for illustrating in roto should accompany articles 
when at all possible. No fiction used under cur- 
rent policy. We buy photographs, but no poetry. 


must 


exposito1 y- 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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BOOKS 


catalogues, 
to its readers. 
authoritative. 


After a@ conscientious surve 
WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
All books selected make interesting reading and are 
All are sold on a@ money-back guarantee. 


book 


of over a score of publishers’ 





yoy AND REFERENCE 


Get It Rig’ wos'ses ae ae 
jo rey Opdycke 
Roget’s Thesaurus 1.00 
Write It Right...... . 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 
English Grammar Simplified 1.25 
james C. Fernald 
Soule’s Synonyms 3.50 
Don’t Say It ; 3.50 
john B. Opdycke 
Desk Standard ey 
Indexed . 4 


Webster’s Dictiona: ary 
Law of Copyright and aendend m.. 
erty 
H. G. Ball 


POETRY 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 3.00 
Clement Wood 


a 


Complete Rhyming Dictionary. . 2.00 
Clement Wood 
First Principles of Verse . 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 
Rhymes and Meters 75 
Horatio Winslow 
1.75 


wee pepuing Dictionary. . 


How to ner Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 


Points About Poetry............ .50 
Donald G. French 

Verse iting, Bugle . 1.50 
Robert Kingery Buell 

The Rhymer’s Lexicon.......... 2.75 


Andrew Lorin 


The Seven Principles of Poetry. 2.50 
nne Hamilton 


PLAYWRITING 
Technique of Screenplay Writing 3.50 
Eugene Vale 
How to Write a Play........... 2.50 
jos Egri 
Write That Play............... 3.0 
Kenneth T. Rowe 
RADIO WRITING 
Radio Dictionary Rear’ 
onard Lewis 
Radio Writing . 2.50 
eter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio 2.50 
Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
rite Them ..... o0s-> ae 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s and Dont’s of Radio 
woe ee 
ph Rogers 
ON eee 
Max Wylie 
More By Corwin 3.00 
Norman Corwin 
Both Sides of the Microphone... 1.25 


j. S. Hayes & H. F. Gardner 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 


Analysis of the Short Short seen 1.00 
Plotto ree 

Wm. Wallace Cook 

Plots and Personalities 1.75 
Downey & E. H. Slosson 
36 Dramatic Situations zi 


Georges Polti 
— to Have a Brain 
OP: 
* Woodford 
Writers: Let’s Plot........... 2.00 


Mildred I. Reid 





JUVENILE WRITING 
Juvenile Story Writing.... 
obinson 
My Juvenile Success Secrets. . 
Will Herman 
Writing the Juvenile Story 
May Emery Hall 


SONG WRITING 


The Art of Song Writing 
So You Want to Write a Song 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
Stories You Can Sell. . 
urence D’ Orsay 
Writing Magazine Fiction 
Walter S. Campbell 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 
Anne Hamilton 


PRIZE CONTESTS 
How to Prepare Mss. and 
Contest Entries 
Prize Contests—How to Win 
Them .. aS 
Contest Gold . 
Helen King 


BOOKS ON SLANG 
Diction: of Seomipo Slan: 
Park k Kendal , 
Underworld and Pebeen Slang 
veaeg | Lingo 
‘amon R. Adams 
Hash House Lingo 
Western Words 
Ramon F. 


BOOKS ON HUMOR 

The Gag Builder. . 

Don Ulsh 
The Art of Cartooning 

Chuck Thorndike 
The Secrets of Cartooning 

Chuck Thorndike 
Comics and Their Creators 

Martin Sheridan 
Making Laughs Pay..... 

é. W. La Roe 
Thesaurus of Humor. . 


ARTICLE WRITING 
Business Paper Writing 
Pauline @ W ilfried Redmond 
Writing and Selling Special 
Feature Articles 
Helen M. Patterson 
Writing the Magazine Article 
Charles Carson 
Magazine Article Writing 
Brennecke 
Chats on Feature Writing 
Harrington 
The Magazine Article 
Robert Crawford 
Writing Non-Fiction 
Walter S. Campbell 


Adams 


. 2.50 


: 3.00 


. 1.00 


. 3.65 
. 1,50 


. 3.00 


1.25 


1,00 
1.00 


50 


1.25 
1.00 
1.00 
2.75 


2.00 


2.50 


3.25 
2.75 
3.00 





MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 


The i Market 3.00 
M. Mathieu 
1945 FP a Photo Almanac. . 1.50 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Let’s Write About You 2.00 
Charles Carson 
Mystery Fiction 2.00 
Marie T. Rodell 
Editor’s Choice 3.00 
Alfred Dashiel 
aay Road 2.00 
ouis De Jean 
Learning to Write 1.00 
Dorothy Hubbard 
The Editor Accepts 2.50 
Earl Reed Silvers 
My Last Million Readers 3.00 
auvreau 
Narrative Technique 2.50 
omas H. Uzzeil 
The Profit in Writing 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 
The Mind in the Making 1.00 
james Harvey Robinson 
The Art of Useful Writing 2.00 
Walter B. Pitkin 
Writers—Here’s How . 1.00 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writers—Help Yourselves 2.00 
Mildred I]. Reid 
Writers—Make It Sell 2.00 
Mildred I. Reid 
Magazine Writing and Editing. . 3.25 
Charnley & Converse 
Selling What You Write . 2.00 
Donald MacCampbell 
Writing for Profit . 3.00 
Wilhelm 
eer | of Fiction Writing... 1.75 
. S. Dowst 
The Writing of Fiction 3.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Making Manuscripts Salable 2.00 
Walter Des Marais 
Protection of Literary Property. 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 
Modern Criminal Investigation . 3.00 
Dr. Harry Suderman 
Profitable Publicity ov aihys) 
Henry F. Woods, jr. 
Publicity .. 3.00 
Henry M. Baus 
oe “It” in the Column 3.00 
en Arid 
Writing Novels to Sell 2.50 
Laurence D’ Orsay 
Why Write A Novel.... 3.00 
Jack Woedford 
Dynamics of Drama . 3.00 
George Armin Shaftel 
How to Write for Money 1.50 


Jack Woodford 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 
Please send me the following books prepaid. 


Gentlemen: 





Cincinnati 10, Ohio 











XUN 
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PUBLICISTS 
_EARN MONEY 





“PUBLICITY IS PROFIT- 


ABLE.” 
STREAMLINED PUBLICITY COURSE 
Frank C, Sullivan—Dept. D 
1130 Sacramento St., San Francisco 8, Calif. 








TYPING WANTED 


correctly-spaced typi yn good paper |} 
manuscript. Stenogr tales is my forte My 


experience can help you 
48¢ per 1000 words. Carbon free. 


HAZEL HAUG 
1913 Rhodes Street, 


Clear, 


sell your 





years ot 


Arlington, Virginia 











WRITERS!! ATTENTION!! | 


We snecialize in the crit re-writing, Ghost-writing | 





and marketing of short stories, novels and various ty 
of book length manuscripts Original 
speeches prepared according to specificati ns. Printed lec- 
tures, sermons and outlines also furnished Liter ry 
Courses. FREE marketing advice. Request free circular 


CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ AND SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 
210 Fifth Ave., Dept. W. D., New York, N. Y. 


_ SONG Papcpijaapend 





sermons anc 























If y your sor 

ten "R gt gnized "Pr fessional ( 1poser don’t 

to song poems today FREE Ir 

Satisia r Money Ba 
PROFESSIONAL SONG SERVICE 

Dept. 3, Box 2309, Hollywood, Cal. 
FOR ONE CLIENT 

Who had a nly one $5 sal h, one 

r $ sold books, serials eau: storie 
as Neading tee 





JOHN T. KIERAN 
1604 Vermilion, Danville, Ill. 











SONGWRITERS 


SEND SONG POEMS For Free Examination 





WRITE FOR FREI BOOK The Key to ¥ 
ing Songwriting’’—Also Free r ( ; 
The Rhy; Prices and | 





COMPLETE SERVICES FOR ALL ‘SONGWRITERS 


SONG LYRIC DIAGRAMS and THE ART OF SONG 
POEM WRITING—Mailed Postpaid—$2.00. 
SATISFIED CUSTOMERS in 48 States. 


VARIETY SONG SERVICE 


Established 1938 America's Finest 
INDIANA 


SALEM ONE, 











Report in approximately 
» 4c a word, on 


a week. Payment is lc 


acceptance.” 


Popular Mechanics Magazines 


The Model Craftsman, Box 469, Ramsey, New 
Jersey. Charles A. Penn, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use construc. 
tion articles on the building of railroad, boat, 
race car and airplane models. Mss. must be 
typed and double-spaced. Good photos and 
plans needed. We buy photographs occasionally, 
but no fiction or poetry. Report in three to four 
weeks. Payment is $2 each for photos and about 


c a word for articles; special rates for extra 


good articles.” 
Popular Hom 


Chicago 1 


craft, 919 N. Michigan 
Robert S. Davis, 





Avenue, 
Editor. 





& nois. 


Issued 6 times yearly ; 35c 





a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We use articles on home repair, maintenance 
ind improvement, and material for professional, 
school and home workshops. Photographs are 
bought. Payment is $12 per page, on publica- 


tion. 

Popular Mech TnNics M 1ZAaAz ine, 200 E. Ontario 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. Roderick M. Grant, 
Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 
$2.50 a year. “We uss 


st in fields of 





25c a copy; 
articles of general inter- 
invention, dis- 
adventure or 
We buy photographs, but no 
poetry. Report in 24 hours. Pay- 

S photographs with descrip- 
tive caption and lc to 10c a word for feature 
articles, on 


science, me chanics, 


covery and industry, with news, 
achievement angle 
fiction or 


: Oe Law at ] 
ment 1s $9 for single 


acceptance. 


Science Illustrated, 33 W. 42nd Street, New 
York City 18. C. B. Yorke, General Manager. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. ‘We 


use articles of 500 to 1500 words on science sub- 


cts that lend themselves readily to illustration 
with photographs. We buy photographs, glossy 
prints only. No fiction or poetry. Report in 





two weeks. Payment is Yec 
nd $2 to $5 each for 


nce, 


a word for articles 


photographs, on accep- 
t > I 


Photography Magazines 


Minicam Photography, 22 E. 12th Street, Cin- 
cinnati 10, Ohio. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. ‘“‘We use instructive articles (a) 


beginner how to do one 
4 l 
of photography 


features, (c 


telling the particular 
better, (b) how-to-build-it 

; (d) articles of in- 
terest to the amateur, (e) articles of 
nterest to Salon contributors, (f) ideas stimulat- 
photography. 
Photographs of 
is le to 1¥%ac a word; 
$25 for 


JH1ase 
picture storie S, 


advanced 


ing new 


Lengths, 


experiments in color 
1200 to 3200 words. 
highest quality. Payment 
photographs, $5 and up; Kodachromes, 
inside use, $100 for covers. 
Pictures, The Snapshot Magazine, 
Rochester 4, New York. 
nitt, Editor. Issued monthly. 
yy photo finishers and dealers to customers. 
Duy amateur 


343 State 

Wyatt Brum- 
Distributed free 
“We 
Payment is $3 


Street, 


snapshots 


only. 
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each, negative included.” 


Popular Photography, 540 N. Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago 11, Illinois. John R. Whiting, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 


use articles, illustrated by photo- 
all phases of photography. We buy 
no fiction or poetry. Report 
a word for articles 


year. “We 

graphs, on 

photographs, but 

in two weeks. Payment is 3c 

and $5 per picture and up.” 
Picture Magazines 

Laff Magazine, 103 Park Avenue, New York 
City 17. Tim Taylor, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use picture 
stories (10 to 25 pix) with 500 word ‘blurb’ and 
captions. No other material wanted. Report 
in two weeks to one month. Payment is $5 per 
picture and up.” 

Look, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York City 17. 
Issued bi-weekly; 10c a copy; $2.50 a year. Send 
material to Morris Weeks, Jr., Asst. Managing 
Editor. ‘“‘We use comparatively little material 
from outside, mostly by arrangement. Have oc- 
casional openings for text articles—or, preferably 
text and picture articles of not over 2000 words. 
Pictures should be clear and accurately cap- 
tioned, and tell a complete story where possible. 
Report in ten days. Good rates, on acceptance.” 

Scholastic Roto, 18 Journalism Building, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minne- 
sota. Glenn Hanson, Editor. Issued monthly. 
Rotogravure picture supplement for high school 
newspapers. “The only material we use are 
photographs having a direct high school angle 
Report in three weeks. Payment is $3 per pic- 
ture, on publication.” 

Detective Magazines 

Detective Novel Magazine, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial 
Director. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy. “We 
want the magazine rights to published detective 
books or books scheduled for publication, 40,000 
to 45,000 words. Also want several short stories 
not over 6000 words. No articles, photographs 
or poetry used. Report in ten days to two weeks. 
Payment is lc a word and up for short stories, 
on acceptance; novels by arrangement.” 

Tru-Life Detective Magazine, 103 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City 17. James E. Smith, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We 
use fact detective stories, current and oldies. Ac- 
cent on detective work. Woman angle but no 
pornography. We buy photographs; no fiction or 
poetry. Report in approximately one week. 
Payment is $80.00 and up for stories and $3.00 
and up for photos, on acceptance.” 


Humor Magazines 
College Humor, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16, has been temporarily suspended for the 
duration. 
Squads Riot, 1501 Broadway, New York City 
18, has been temporarily discontinued. 


APRIL, 
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Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 





YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you’d like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor should I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 

Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: 
(1) How many of my readers will like this story? (2) 
Does this story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers 
to lay down good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do 
at any time, and even more difficult when it is your own 
story. 


The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the 
particular story that you send us. These are some of the 
many points we answer for you: 


@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 

e@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 
lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 

e Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 

@ Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 

e@ What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 

Does the author know his subject, and is he enthusiastic 

enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 

Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 

pages down to a half page? 

Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 

the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard 

pointer? 

A detailed answer to the above and many other 

points particularly applicable to your own story 

is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 

The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 

GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 


Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 


you? 
The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. ‘ Thus 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 


5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousand words. Verse, four cents the line: 
minimum, $1.00. Free report on novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students are America’s Biggest 
Winners in Prize Contests! You, too, can cash 
in on Contests when you learn the Secrets of 
Winning! Inexpensive Course! Write NOW 
for a FREE copy of the “SHEPHERD CON- 
FIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN,” filled 
with Prize Offers, Winning Tips and Winning 
Entries. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








[PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


PICA TYPE 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat. a 
technically perfect manuscripts in t styl 






. Fifty ce t 
CECILIA ADAMS 














Monastery 
Secrets 


.- - THE FORBIDDEN 
KNOWLEDGE OF TIBET 


What strange secrets of nature are 
locked within the mountain fast- 
ness of Tibet? What control over 
the forces of the Universe do these 
cloistered sages exercise? For cen- 
turies the world has sought to know 
the source of their power—to learn 
their mastery of life, and their faculty 
for overcoming problems with which 
the masses of mankind still 
struggle. Have they sel- 
fishly deprived humanity 
of these rare teachings? 


WRITE FOR THIS 
FREE BOOK 


Like the streams that 
trickle from the Him- 
alayan heights to the 
plateaus below, the 
greattruths of these 
brotherhoods have 
descended through the 
ages. One of the preserv- 
ers of the wisdom of the 
Orientisthe Rosicrucian 
Brotherhood (not a re- 
ligious organization). They 
invite you to write today for 
their FREE Sealed Book, 
withits amazing revela- 
tions about these mys- 
teries oflife Address: 


) Scribe 0.A.E. 
il The ROSICRUCIANS 


AMORC 
San Jose, Calif. 





Play Publishers 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, 
Ohio. H. C. Eldridge, Editor. “We want plays, 
readings, and entertainments for all ages and all 
occasions. Cash payment, sometimes on accep- 
tance and sometimes on publication.” 

Ivan Bloom Hardin Company, 3806 Cottage 
Grove Avenue, Des Moines 1, Iowa. Ivan B. 
Boyd, Editor. “We want one-act and three-act 
plays, and readings of 6 to 12 minutes in length. 
Report in one month. Cash payment.” 

The Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. L. M. Brings, Editor. 
“We publish full-length and one-act plays suit- 
able for high schools, grammar schools, churches, 
and colleges. Casts of ten to fifteen characters 
preferred in full-evening plays. Comedies, farces, 
and romantic dramas preferred. Also, book of 
stunts, skits, and novelty entertainments, chil- 
dren’s novelty songs and operettas. Report in 
one month. Outright purchase.” 

Plays, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Massa- 
chusetts. A. S. Burack, Editor. Issued monthly; 
40c a copy; $3.00 a year. “‘We use one-act plays 
suitable for production by elementary and high 
schools: Holiday plays, comedies, historical, etc. 
Report in two weeks. Payment is $10 to $25 
per play.” 


Trade Journals 


American Cattle Producer, 515 Cooper Build- 
ing, Denver 2, Colorado. David O. Appleton, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We use articles of interest to the range 
cattle industry and the livestockman. Occasion- 
ally buy photographs and poetry if pertinent to 
the range cattle industry. Report in one or two 
weeks. Payment on publication.” 

The Boating Indtstry, 505 Pleasant Street, St. 
Joseph, Michigan. James Peaslee, Editor. Is- 
sued 6 times a year. ‘“‘We use articles on boat 
yards, boat dealers, marine  sefvice _ stations. 
Photographs of this trade are bought, but no 
fiction or poetry. Report in three days. Pay- 
ment is 2c to 3c a word and $3 to $5 for photo- 
graphs.” 

Electric Appliance Journal, 510 R. K. O. 
Building, 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York City 
20. This is a section of Radio Television Journal. 
“We interested in factual ‘how to’ articles 
based on the actual business experience of an 
electric appliance dealer who has developed some 
interesting method of combating one of his big 
problems. Also interested in articles covering the 
servicing of radio sets, the merchandising of 
records, the development of postwar plans. Ac- 
tion pictures also bought. Payment is 2c a word 
and $2.50 per picture, on publication.” 

The Master Shoe Rebuilder, 60 South Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. W. C. Hatch, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 19c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use constructive stories on modern, outstanding 
shoe repair establishments—only the best ones 
wanted. We buy photographs, but no fiction or 


are 
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poetry. Report within two months. Payment is 
Yec to 1c a word, on publication.” 

Medical Economics, Rutherford, New Jersey. 
Ww. A. Richardson, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use helpful articles 
for physicians on non-scientific side of medical 
practice. We buy photographs, but no fiction or 
poetry. Report in a week. Payment is 4c to 6c 
a word.” 

The Mississippi Valley Lumberman, 1011 
Lumber Exchange Building, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. B. H. Wambolt, Editor. Issued weekly; 
$3.50 a year. “Practically all material is staff 
prepared.” 

Oral Hygiene, 708 Church Street, Evanston, 
Illinois. Edward J. Ryan, D.D.S., Editor. Issued 
monthly. ‘“‘We use articles about dentists who 
have done something unusual outside of dentistry 
in the political, philanthropic or cultural fields. 
Also articles on dental economics and practice 
management. We buy photographs, but no fic- 
tion or poetry. Report in one week. Payment is 
2c a word, on publication, and $3.00 for each 
photograph published.” 

Production Engineering & Management, (form- 
erly Tool Engineer), 2842 West Grand Boule- 
vard, Detroit 2, Michigan. Roy T. Bramson, 
Editor. Issued monthly; $3.00 a year. “We use 
articles on metal-working manufacturing tech- 
niques, news of personalities in metal-working 
and machine tool industries. We buy photo- 
graphs, but no fiction or poetry. Report in a 
week, Payment is 1¥%2c a word and up.” 

Radio Television Journal, 510 R.K.O. Build- 
ing, 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York City 20. 
“We are interested in factual ‘how to’ articles 
based on the actual business experience of a 
radio dealer who has developed some interesting 
method of combating one of his big problems. 
Also interested in articles covering the servicing 
of radio sets, the merchandising of records, the 
development of postwar plans. Action pictures 
also bought. Payment is 2c a word and $2.50 
per picture, on publication.” 

Screw Machine Engineering, 45 Exchange 
Street, Rochester 4, New York. Lawrence C. 
Bates, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $2.00 
a year. “We use technical articles, 1000 to 3000 
words, relating to production turning and thread- 
ing. Photographs bought only with articles. No 
fiction or poetry. Payment is $35.00 to $60.00 
per article or installment, on acceptance.” 


Surgical Business, 369 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City 17. Philip Chary, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
factual articles dealing with merchandising and 
selling activities of surgical and hospital supply 
dealers, who sell medical equipment and surgical 
supplies to doctors and hospitals. We buy photo- 
graphs, but no fiction or poetry. Report immedi- 
ately. Payment is lc a word, on publication.” 


TAXES—The Tax Magazine, 214 N. Michi-' 


gan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. Henry L. 
Stewart, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; 
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Beginners 


Only 
N the 15th of eachmonth WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writ- 
ing. Experienced students or writers 
with a good record of MS sales are 
not eligible. A monthly group of sin- 
cere students will be accepted and 
trained. 
The purpose of this Beginner's 
Course in Writing ts to show plainly 
the elements in writing and painstak- 


ingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable Eng- 
lish in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students desired. 

The price of this course ts quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, profes- 
stonal editors who will take an indi- 
vidual interest in your progress. Com- 
plete details and an outline of the Be- 
ginner’s Course in Writing that will 
intrigue and inspire you await sincere 
inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


INS 66 ~ dcaancdianaawiokos nu teateaiimataaen keen 
Address Shier aestalern accip Sal's ale Sera Sete SReNe SS ANENTE 
cea biciiche ee eee 











®We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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“FUN WITH FILLERS” — $1.00! 


FOR YEARS MY FILLERS AND ARTICLES HAVE APPEARED 
IN CORONET, SAT. EVE. POST, LIBERTY AND OTHER NA 
TIONAL-INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINES! | WANT TO 

you DO LIKEWISE. DETAILED INSTRUCTIONS 
MAGAZINE SOURCES, PLUS HUNDREDS OF PAYING MAR- 
KETS: 0! 


HIRSCH ENTERPRISES, Spring Valley 1, N. Y. 








Qualify for Certified Grapho-Analys 

Earn up to $100 weekly, up to $1 h« arty 
spare time, in new uncrowded professior 
ed Graduates in employment and credit 
fields, police departments. courts, and 
private practice as Persoral Problem 
Vocational Counselors. 3,000 word test 

son and illustrated GRAPHO-ANALYST Free- 


ADDRESS A.1.G.A., INC., 





AUTHOR'S TYPIST 


My twelve years experience assures you of professional! 
typed scripts. Quality work z 3 service d 
paper, carbon free. Mailed flat Oc per 1000 words, 
poetry lc line 


Book Lengths solicited 


THE PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 
3520 White Oak Drive, Houston 7, Texas 











WORDS CAN pester A Byonengs DESTINY 
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Price 81-00. 
KANE ADVERTISING AGENCY 
P,. ©. Box 92 Bradford, Penna. 








TWO VALUABLE BOOKS 


for short-short story writers 


TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT-SHORT 


By nowert sited st 


10TTt, mastertu 
yf , re slick, 
1€ ire 


teat 


1a them marke 
guide to new iters.’ ‘Philadelphia pln 


POSTPAID..........$2.00 
WRITING THE SHORT-SHORT STORY 


By Robert aroarawe and Omen 


Ben Ames Wi liar 

and others ; 

and the first 

call sh 

to all 

‘practical’ i 

an even greater mbe vh 
day Review of Lite rature, 


POSTPAID..........$2.00 


Send your order for these valuable 
books now to 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 
WOODBINE, NEW JERSEY 





$4.00 a year. “We use articles on federal, state, 
local and international taxing problems. Our 
magazine is of such a technical nature that only 
expert tax men—accountants and lawyers—are 
qualified to write upon the subjects carried in 
the magazine. No photographs. We do, on oc- 
casion, pay for articles and at very good rates, on 
acceptance.” 

Western Machinery & Steel World, 500 San- 
some Street, San Francisco 11, California. Gor. 
don B. Ashmead, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 

copy ; $1.00 a year. “We use highly technical 
metal articles by authorities, 1100 words per page 
F copy only. One to four pages include pictures 

specialists in their fields, every type of ma- 
No fiction, photographs, or poetry 
Report in two weeks. Payment is a 

é ite of $10.00 a page. 

The following magazines, published by David 
E. Fisher, 1404 Pulaski Avenue, Shamokin, Penn- 
sylvania, have been discontinued for the dura- 
tion: The Sportswoman, Bantam Magazine, 
Sports Club News, Sports Trails, East Coast Fish- 
ing Guide, Penna. Sports Guide, Swappers Re- 
view, Outer and North American Trapper. 


' 


Children's Books 


Sir: 

Last month I believe you received an an- 
nouncement of my appointment as Editor of 
Children’s Books for Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
with headquarters here at 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, N. Y. This is a new department and 
naturally, I am looking for outside material for 
our beginning lists of children’s books. We plan 
not to publish anything in this department until 
1946, but, of course, it is important to begin to 
ssemble our material. We are planning to have 

general program with some religious books for 
children, of course, as would be natural in any 
publishing program, and particularly appropriate 
in one planned by this house. At first, we shall 
not attempt anything in the “teen-age” field but 
shall concentrate on books of real merit and 
wide appeal for children from two to twelve. 

Any manuscripts that are sent in will be read 
and returned promptly if they are found not 
available for our use. Thank you for any co- 
operation you may be able to give us. 

EpITH PATTERSON MAYER 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
150 Firth Ave., 
New York 11, N 





SELL YOUR SHORT SHORTS 


$50, $100, $300, are some of the prices paid for pub- 
lished short short stories. If you have written a 
short short which you think should sell by all means 
let me try it for you in the current popular markets. 
Reading and handiing fee: $1.00 per short short. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 
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